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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES * 


By NicHoLas Murray BuTLER 


President of Columbia University 


There is no subject with which Education Week could more properly 
or more significantly begin than that of the Constitution of the United 
States. That Constitution in one respect resembles the Bible, the works 
of William Shakespeare, and “Paradise Lost” in that while everybody 
knows about it and speaks well of it, very few people read it. There 
has been a new interest in the Constitution of the United States since the 
World War, because in the overthrow of governments, of dynasties and 
of empires that accompanied and followed that war, there has been a 
new searching of heart as to the foundations of civil government and the 
establishment of principles of civil and political liberty among men; and, 
naturally, the two great landmarks to which men have turned are the 
Constitution of the British Empire and the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The Constitution of the British Empire is a convention, not written 
in words or enacted in formal document. It is a convention accepted 
for centuries by the British people; when it is modified and amended, it 
is modified and amended in those subtle and almost unconscious ways 
by which healthful institutions grow. If you were asked to describe or 
summarize the Constitution of the British Empire, you would, perhaps, 
begin with the Constitutions of Clarendon, the Magna Carta, the Peti- 
tion of Right, the Bill of Rights, the Reform Bill of 1832 and the Par- 
liamentary Act of 1911. You would find them all of varying importance 
and of differing authority, but, somewhere and somehow, the mode of 
political thinking and the mode of political action set out in those docu- 
ments—and they are written documents—is the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of British nations. They differ profoundly from the 


* A stenographic report of an address before the students of Teachers College in the 
Horace Mann Auditorium, November 17, 1924. The first of a series of addresses on 
the occasion of American Education Week. 
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Constitution of the United States, which is a single, definite, inter- 
pretable document, the history of which can be followed step by step and 
clearly traced, and the development of which is written in the constitu- 
tional and political history of the people of the United States. 

How did it come to be that the United States had a written constitu- 
tion, the first of all written constitutions of any considerable impor- 
tance? Philosophers and seers had been proposing constitutions for 
twenty-five hundred years, but no state or nation had thought of adopt- 
ing them. There had been Utopias; there had been ideal republics; there 
had been visions of what might be. But it was not until the constitu- 
tion-makers assembled in Philadelphia on a May morning in 1787 that 
the representatives of a great people set themselves to the task of 
definitely writing down the conditions, the forms and the limitations of 
their civil government. That came to be because Alexander Hamilton 
saw that the Colonies, which had passed through a revolution; which 
had with great difficulty, and at times with great danger as to the issue, 
conducted a war for independence to ultimate success; could not live to- 
gether and work together and offer the framework for the life of a 
people without a common understanding as to the conditions upon which 
their lives and business cooperation should be carried on. The story 
ought to be familiar to every one within the sound of my voice. If it 
is not, I shall simply summarize it by saying that when, following the 
issue of the war for independence, the United Colonies were staggering 
along under the Articles of Confederation and stumbling toward a very 
early disruption and fall, Hamilton seized upon a discussion—and these 
are the little things out of which great issues come—between the states 
of Virginia and Maryland as to the control of the oyster fisheries in 
Chesapeake Bay, to start the movement for a constitution. Here was a 
body of water over which two adjoining states claimed jurisdiction. 
Here was an issue that could only be settled by force, by violence, by 
war, or by the erection of some new and superior and impartial arbiter 
who might apportion to Virginia and to Maryland their respective shares 
of the control of the oyster fisheries of Chesapeake Bay, or which might 
itself assume that control. Conference was held at Annapolis. It broke 
down, but out of that by Hamilton’s persistent and insistent pushing, 
aided by the Governor of Massachusetts, came finally the resolution of 
Congress authorizing the calling of the convention at Philadelphia, not 
to make a constitution but to revise the Articles of Confederation. 

That was quite enough of an invitation for the nation-builders. They 
got themselves elected from their several states as delegates to that con- 
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vention, and little by little they assembled in Philadelphia. They gath- 
ered at first—although all of their sessions were not held there—in that 
room which to every American is a shrine, that room in the old State 
House in which the Declaration of Independence had been adopted on 
July 2, 1776, and repeated with a preamble on July 4, 1776. Who, do 
you suppose, was the first person to appear at the door of the appointed 
place? <Any reader of American history who understands character 
ought to be able to answer that question. On the day for which 
the convention was called delegates came from but two states, but the 
one man who appeared at the stroke of ten, when the assembly was 
legally to be convened, was George Washington of Virginia. It was one 
of the most characteristic acts of his long career. He was there and 
waiting for the rest to come. It was three weeks before enough dele- 
gates had assembled to organize that convention and proceed to business; 
and then, fortunately, it proceeded with closed doors. There is a gen- 
eral impression abroad that the public business is better and more re- 
sponsibly conducted in the light of day amid shouting and applauding 
galleries and in the presence of the representatives of newspapers. His- 
tory contradicts that assertion flatly. When anything important is to be 
done, it has to be done in a fashion so confidential, so intimate, so sin- 
cere in its examination of pros and cons, that privacy is almost a first 
essential to its doing. The Constitutional Convention met in private, 
and it was more than forty years—not until long after Madison’s death 
that his “Journal of the Convention” was published and the actual de- 
tails of the study and discussion of that great document were laid before 
the world—Madison’s Journal published by order of Congress in 1840 
—he left it to the people of the United States in his will—published by 
order of Congress in 1840 or thereabouts—lI speak from memory—was 
the first definite and precise record of those great happenings. 

It was a time of constitution-making in the United States. Our peo- 
ple were under the influence both of the English Revolution and of the 
English political writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
whose name was legion and who had dealt profoundly with almost all of 
the underlying subjects relating to civil government, and also of that 
movement in France which is traceable back to English beginnings 
through Voltaire’s Lettres sur les Anglais, published in 1728. This book 
had power to the ends of Europe, and marked one of the most vital and 
most interesting outbursts of intellectual discussion that modern litera- 
ture records. One very interesting thing about our nation-builders and 
about the leaders of colonial opinion is this: they were great readers of 
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a very few books, but of very good books. If they had had the modern 
newspaper, the Constitution of the United States could never have been 
written. They read the great books. They knew Aristotle; they knew 
Plato; they knew the Greek and Roman orators; they knew Thomas 
More; they knew Voltaire and Rousseau; and they knew all the great 
English and French and Greek and Latin writers on government. They 
knew the history of the rise and fall of ancient governments, includ- 
ing the rise and fall of the Italian Republics. Notable to this day 
as perhaps the best single treatment of the history of the Italian 
Republics is that written by John Adams, the second President 
of the United States. The intellectual interest of those nation-builders 
was very intense, highly concentrated and fully cognizant of everything 
that had been done in government. In that little room—those of you 
who have seen it know how small it is—was concentrated for the time 
being a greater and more intimate knowledge of government than had 
ever been brought together before in the history of the world. It was a 
young man’s group. There was one old gentleman among them, for 
Benjamin Franklin, chief delegate from Pennsylvania, was more than 
eighty years of age; and yet it was left to his eloquent voice and great 
common sense to make that famous remark of which many of you must 
have heard. When the Convention ended its business in September and 
signed the great document for submission to the people of the United 
States by conventions in the several states, Franklin walxed up to the 
chair on which the president of the Convention, George Washington, 
had been sitting, and pointing to a bit of carving on the middle of the 
back of the chair, he said: “‘Ever since we came here in May I have been 
trying to determine whether that bit of carving represents a rising or a 
setting sun. I know now, Mr. President, that is a symbol of a rising 
sun.” Washington was only fifty-five, and the great leaders of the 
Convention, Hamilton and Madison, were thirty and thirty-six respec- 
tively. The most eager of their helpers and aids were under forty or 
forty-five years of age. Fifty-five of them took part in the debates and 
had something to do with shaping this document; and they distilled into 
it the best wisdom that they could draw from reflection, from history, 
from the experience of the ages and from the actual happenings in the 
world round about them. Their task was to make an integration of the 
sound principles taught by the history of all government with the 
necessities of the situation which immediately confronted them. How 
to establish on a sound foundation those sound principles, sound in 
morals, sound in economics, sound in politics, which would serve as the 
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foundation for a stable and expanding government; how to relate those 
to the immediate needs of a nation which was to bring together Puritan 
and Cavalier, overseas trader and cotton grower, agriculturist and town 
laborer; how to bring them together about a common cornerstone that 
would yet leave them free each to build upon that cornerstone a super- 
structure to his own convenience and to his own liking—this was their 
problem. It was a most stupendous problem. That they accomplished 
it at all, is one of the wonders of the world; that they accomplished it so 
well, is a marvel almost unequaled in its appeal to the imagination. 
There is one item of their business which we love to speak of in this 
University. Not only was Hamilton, who had entered Columbia College 
in 1774 as an undergraduate, the instigator of the Convention and the 
dominating factor behind the scenes in the formulation and acceptance 
of its work, but when in the first week of September the Convention 
turned over the result of its various votes to a committee of five to put 
it into sound literary form and bring it together in shape for final adop- 
tion, that committee consisted, in addition to James Madison of Virginia, 
who was graduated from Princeton in the early days of that college, of 
William Samuel Johnson of Connecticut, first President of Columbia 
College after the Revolution, of Alexander Hamilton of New York, a 
member of the class of 1774, of Gouverneur Morris of Pennsylvania, a 
member of the class of 1768, and of Rufus King of Massachusetts, 
afterwards and for fifteen years a trustee of Columbia College, as well 
as the father of Charles King, sixth president of Columbia. Of the 
five members of the committee on revision, four, therefore, have hon- 
orable and affectionate place in the records of this University. You 
may be sure that we feel ourselves in close association with those who 
laid the foundation of this nation and who were its master-builders. 
This document was then presented to conventions in the several states 
for ratification. These conventions proved tumultuous, arid abundant in 
dissent. Curiously enough the first states to ratify were states whose 
representatives had opposed the Constitution in the form in which it had 
been adopted. Small states were fearful that the large states would 
overwhelm them by population, by wealth and by political power; and 
the large states were fearful that the small states would by their number 
secure control of the new national government. The compromise that 
was effected was the establishment of a House of Representatives, 
whose membership is apportioned according to population, and of a 
Senate, whose membership is apportioned according to states. In that 
way the population, the weight of numbers, obtains representation in 
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the Lower House, whereas the principle of federation and the small 
states obtain representation through the Senate. Without that compro- 
mise there would have been no hope for the adoption of this constitu- 
tion or of any constitution. 

Delaware was the first state to ratify, although its representatives had 
stood against the proposed government as too strong and too powerful. 
The first discussion of great vigor that arose took place in Massachu- 
setts, followed by one in New Hampshire, one in New York, and one in 
Virginia. It is an interesting fact that some of the men most profoundly 
interested in civil liberty were vigorous opponents of the Constitution as 
erecting too powerful a government. Samuel Adams of Massachusetts 
took that ground; Patrick Henry of Virginia took that ground; and 
other men not perhaps of equal eminence and renown, but entitled to 
respect, held that same opinion. Final ratification by Massachusetts, by 
New Hampshire, by New York, and by Virginia was only secured on a 
condition, which put into the Constitution one of its most fundamental 
principles, to which I shall allude in a moment. 

Perhaps the greatest feat of Hamilton’s life was performed in his 
orations before the convention held at Poughkeepsie to ratify the Con- 
stitution on behalf of the state of New York. Hamilton’s political ene- 
mies controlled the convention by a majority of more than twenty. His 
task seemed absolutely hopeless, but he argued in season and out of sea- 
son, by night and by day. For four weeks he occupied the floor at every 
opportunity, answering every objection, clarifying every argument, 
pointing out every advantage, bitterly fighting against all odds in the 
hope that nine states would ratify without New York, but at the same 
time knowing perfectly well that if New York did not ratify there could 
be no United States because geographically the nation would be cut in 
two. New York must ratify. Finally, on a hot, mid-summer day, the 
Convention yielded and voted in favor of Hamilton’s motion to ratify 
by a majority of three. Virginia followed, or rather anticipated, but the 
news was not received until later—and the deed was done. What Ham- 
ilton was doing at Poughkeepsie, James Madison was doing at Rich- 
mond. He was fighting Patrick Henry exactly as Hamilton was fighting 
George Clinton at Poughkeepsie. The deed was done. Nine states had 
ratified, followed by two others, making eleven in all. North Carolina 
and Rhode Island did not ratify for some time, as you know, but the 
Constitution by its own provision became operative when nine states 
had ratified it. 

That Constitution as originally drawn is the most remarkable politi- 
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cal document of which I have any knowledge, by reason of its brevity, 
by reason of its directness, by reason of its simplicity, and by reason of 
the fact that it minds its own business—a very difficult thing for a con- 
stitution to do. If the Constitution of the United States had not minded 
its own business, had not confined itself to setting up a framework of 
government and putting limitations upon that government, it would 
have failed long ago. Our state constitutions, almost without exception, 
have long ago departed from the sound doctrine and are, consequently, 
filled with mere legislation which is often trivial and inconsequent. They 
have broken down the distinction between a constitution which sets up 
a framework of government and a statute which only expresses the pub- 
lic will as to some matter of policy. A statute has no place in the Con- 
stitution; and the reason why our Constitution has lasted so long is that, 
until the Eighteenth Amendment was adopted, it contained no statutory 
provisions whatever. 

In that Constitution, following the wonderful preamble, “We, the 
people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union,” etc., 
comes the First Article, which sets up the legislative power and describes 
its limitation; and the Second Article, which sets up the executive power ; 
the Third Article, which sets up the judicial power and describes its 
scope; the Fourth Article, which contains some general provisions, in- 
cluding the acceptance of the records of one state in other states, what 
shall happen to a person fleeing from justice from one state to another; 
the Fifth Article, providing for amendments; the Sixth Article, providing 
that the debts contracted by the Confederation shall be as valid against 
the new United States, and providing that the nation shall guarantee a 
republican form of government to the United States; and the Seventh 
Article, providing that it shall become established as the Constitution 
of the United States when ratified by nine states. That is all there is to 
the American Constitution. It is easy to understand. It can be read 
through in twenty minutes, and many persons have memorized it. 

That document, together with its interpretation, is the basis of our 
social, economic and political order. The Constitution, however, could 
not have been ratified, as I pointed out, unless the minds of the people 
had been cleared up on one point, and that was the fact that the govern- 
ment was to be a strictly limited government and that there was to be 
a sphere of civil liberty reserved to the people, upon which sphere no 
government should be permitted to enter. That was the subject of the 
debates in the New Hampshire, New York, Massachusetts and Virginia 
conventions. Hamilton thought it was not necessary to do anything 
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about it; for was it not obvious that the people were setting up this 
government and that, therefore, they are not setting up anything but 
what is set out in the Constitution? But Samuel Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson and Patrick Henry said, ‘““No!—governments have a way of 
not accepting limitations that are understood but not stated. We will 
set them down and unless they are set down, we shall not ratify.” The 
consequence of that was that a Bill of Rights was added to the Constitu- 
tion, and Madison in, the first Congress offered what are now the first 
ten amendments, which were ratified pro forme —and speedily. While 
they are amendments in law, they must, in political science and in fact, 
be regarded as part of the original Constitution, because if they had not 
been added, there would have been no ratification of the Constitution. 

Those ten amendments are a Bill of Rights, and they set up what is 
the first and fundamental principle of American civil life and govern- 
ment which marks our difference from every other government on earth, 
old or new; and in particular, they mark our difference from the govern- 
ment of Great Britain. According to our American law and history, 
the people of the United States reserve to themselves and keep in their 
own hands sovereignty; this is fundamental. You often hear legal and 
historical discussion as to which is sovereign in America, the nation or 
the states, the Congress or the Legislature. The reason why that dis- 
cussion goes on is because it is about nothing. There is no sovereignty 
anywhere in the government of the United States. The people kept it 
out. They have got it in their own hands, and, thereby, they differ from 
every other nation on earth. They set up a government of strictly lim- 
ited power and then set out in detail their own reserved civil and politi- 
cal rights. In Great Britain the people have put the sovereignty in Par- 
liament, which is now to all intents and purposes the House of Commons. 
The Parliament can do precisely what it pleases. It need pay no atten- 
tion to Magna Carta; it need pay no attention to the Petition of Right 
or to the Bill of Rights; it may tax lean men and exempt fat men; it 
may tax red-haired women and exempt gray-haired women. The only 
remedy that the British people have is a new election. They may turn 
out one sovereign Parliament and get another, which is what they have 
just done. Our government is totally different. By our Bill of Rights 
we have built up a great sphere of liberty in which all of our business 
and social life is to be carried on, and we definitely restrict the power of 
government to carefully designated fields of activity. And that is the ex- 
planation of the marvelous progress of the United States during the past 
one hundred and fifty years. If we had endeavored to carry on our busi- 
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ness and our social life under any unrestricted form of government, it 
would have gone the same way as the thousand and one undertakings 
that have been carried on in Europe. By that great advance, by reserv- 
ing to ourselves this power, by providing for and by protecting freedom 
of religious faith and worship and freedom of speech, we have made the 
widest appeal that history records to human ambition, human initiative, 
human achievement; and the result is the greatest monument of civil 
liberty. That is the first great principle of the American Constitution. 
It is a limited government; and never forget that the most distinctly 
limited part of it is the legislative branch. Very frequently careless 
readers of the Constitution, and even some courts whose decisions I 
have read, do not seem to observe this distinction. When the people 
entrusted the executive power to the president, they entrusted the 
whole executive power to him. When the people entrusted the ju- 
dicial power to the Supreme Court, they entrusted the whole judicial 
power to that Court. But when they came to the legislative power, they 
did something different. They said that “all legislative powers herein 
granted,” and then set out those powers, paragraph by paragraph, with 
the most definite and precise limitations. So that the entire executive 
power to do our business is in the president; the entire judicial power 
to do our business is in the Courts; but the legislative power is in the 
Congress to a very limited and definite extent. That distinction is fun- 
damental in American life and American government. 

The second great principle of the Constitution is that it establishes 
the federal form of government. All governments are either unified 
empires or a group of federated units. An imperial form of government 
| is one which is uniform and rigid from center to circumference, whether 

it be as small as Siam or as great as China or Russia. A federal form of 
government is a government of federated units, federated in order to pre- 
serve elasticity and avoid brittleness, in order to make allowances for 
differences of climatic and economic conditions, intellectual interests, 
' diversity of soil or for any one of a thousand things. If we had established 





an empire with a central government at Washington to control all of our 
functions of whatever kind, we should have broken to pieces long ago. 
We nearly broke to pieces over the single question of slavery. We 
should have broken to pieces long ago but for the federal system, under 
which we have a national government of limited, definite and designated 
powers, and forty-eight state governments to respond to the opinions, 
wishes, and ideals of their several communities. We have created an 
elastic form of government which has stood so long that it begins to give 
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promise of standing indefinitely. Every attempt to weaken or destroy 
the federal form, is an attempt to destroy the nation as we know it. If 
we were to make the names of the states mere names upon the maps, as 
the counties of England, we should make a brittle framework that 
would crack before we were many years older. Under our federal system 
we have solved that problem and set an example to other great nations 
to follow. Personally, I have very little doubt that the ultimate solution 
of the Russian problem will be a great federal union of states not so 
very different from that federation which is the United States of 
America. 

Then, the third fundamental principle of the Constitution is that of 
the judicial protection of public law and private rights. That is, on the 
whole, the most distinctive and the most important contribution of the 
American people to the science of government. There have been other 
federations. There have been other declarations of rights of the people, 
as at the time of the French Revolution; but never before has there been 
a constitutional provision for the judicial protection of public law and 
private rights. That provision means that a government of definitely 
limited powers can be kept in its place without going to war, without re- 
sorting to rebellion, without revolution. The humblest citizen can take 
his case to a court, have his case argued, and if he is right the govern- 
ment in any part can be restrained from invading his rights, from con- 
fiscating the fruit of his labor or from interfering with his habits. 
Within the last few weeks the United States Supreme Court has given a 
most admirable example of the judicial protection of private rights in 
protecting a poor, down-trodden Chinaman from police officers who were 
trying to torture him into a confession of a murder with which he as- 
serted that he had nothing todo. The United States Supreme Court has 
just set him free and ordered the police officers to let him alone. That 
happened because those officers were exceeding their rightful authority. 

There is a fourth fundamental principle of the Constitution. The 
fourth principle is the establishment of a republican form of government. 
The Constitution establishes a republican form of government for the 
nation and guarantees it for the several states. If in Arizona anybody 
were to attempt to establish an hereditary kingship, it would be neces- 
sary for Congress to do something about it, because the nation guaran- 
tees a republican form of government to each state. But here is a dis- 
tinction which I hope you will carefully bear in mind, because it fixes 
a heavy responsibility on every American citizen. The maintenance of 
a republican form of government is, under our law and practice, not a 
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judicial but a political question. The Courts have said time and time 
again that while we know, or think we know, what a republican form of 
government is, the people may think differently. They must have their 
way; and, therefore, a republican form of government must be preserved, 
if at all, by the people themselves in their support of policies and in 
their selection of public officers. The reason we had a republican form 
of government was that those constitution-makers and nation-builders 
knew perfectly well what had happened to the democracies of ancient, 
medieval and modern times. They knew the only hope of free govern- 
ment, the only protection against some man on horseback, was the estab- 
lishment of a limited form of government, to be worked and managed by 
chosen representatives of the people. That fact establishes a democratic 
republic, and that democratic republic is entrusted to the people of the 
United States. It cannot be entrusted to any President, however be- 
loved; it cannot be entrusted to any court, however august or powerful; 
least of all, can it be entrusted to any legislative body. It can only be 
entrusted to the people of the United States. If they want a republican 
form of government through the ages, they can have it; if they do not 
want a republican form of government through the ages, they can 
change it. 

What they now have, according to this Constitution, is a republican 
form of government for the nation and for the states, built upon the 
three great principles of the Bill of Rights, which describes and limits a 
sphere of civil liberty into which no government may enter; the federal 
form, which provides elasticity and adaptation instead of rigidity and 
brittleness; and the judicial protection of public law and private rights, 
which means that it is by a judicial decision, and not by the brute force 
of rebellion or revolution, that the question is settled as to whether or 
not any officer or any department of the government has overstepped its 
limited powers. 

These, my fellow members of the University, are the fundamental 
principles of American life and American government; and they are em- 
bodied and imbedded in the Constitution of the United States. 
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THE VOCABULARIES OF HIGH SCHOOL 
SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS 


By S. R. Powers 


Associate Professor of Natural Science, Teachers College 


The Thorndike vocabulary studies have produced a list of the 10,000 
most important words. These were selected from an enormous amount 
of reading material on the basis of range and frequency of use. The 
words have been arranged in an alphabetical list and printed as The 
Teacher’s Word Book.’ Subsequent studies by Professor Thorndike 
and his co-workers * have shown that there is a marked relationship 
between frequency of occurrence of words and their difficulty. In 
general the most important words, that is, those of most frequent 
usage in the “world’s reading” are easiest and those of least usage are 
most difficult. It appears that ninth grade children recognize about 
two thirds of the 10,000 words of the Thorndike list. Probably chil- 
dren of this grade will recognize 50 per cent of the words from the 
less important 5000. Words of such infrequency of use that they 
do not occur in the 10,000 most important words may be presumed to 
occasion considerable difficulty to ninth grade readers. 

A relative measure of the difficulty of text-books is, therefore, the 
number of words which are used in them which are not found in The 
Teacher's Word Book. Those texts which make the largest use of less 
common words cause more vocabulary difficulties than those of which 
the words are in large part confined to the more common ones. The 
extent to which this measure of difficulty approximates an absolute one 
can only be estimated. Such information as is available indicates that 
the total number of words in a text which are unfamiliar to ninth 
grade readers is somewhat larger than the number of words in it which 
are not found in The Teacher's Word Book. 

The present word count has been made for the purpose of compar- 
ing the vocabulary difficulties of high school- text-books in science. 
Incidentally it throws some light on the extent to which the content 
ae E. L., The Teacher's Word Book. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 


? Thorndike and Symonds, “Difficulty, Reliability, and Grade Achievement in a Test of 
English Vocabulary,” Teachers College Record, 24: 438-445. 
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of the texts is suited to the needs of those for whom they have been 
prepared. The workers were instructed to underscore in the text all 
words which were not found in Thorndike’s list. The words under- 
scored, together with their frequency of use, were subsequently ar- 
ranged in alphabetical lists. Each list contained just the words of a 
single book. The work of preparing these lists has been done in part 
by graduate students in Teachers College working with the author and 
in part by a paid assistant. The assistant was a careful worker and 
she had had considerable experience with word counts in connection 
with the work of the American Classical League. She is responsible 
for the lists from the texts for general science and chemistry. The 
lists from the texts in biology were prepared by graduate students.* 
The underscoring done by the graduate students was checked by the 
assistant. All the work reported in this paper was found to be very 
accurately done. The author believes that any number of checkings 
will not produce an appreciable change in the figures reported here. 
The complete work is the result of examination of material totaling 
more than 1,000,000 running words. 

In the preparation of these lists the technique used by Thorndike was 
followed with but slight modification. Separate entries were not made 
of plurals in s, i, a, or @; plurals where y is replaced by ies; adverbs 
ending in /y; comparatives and superlatives formed by adding er and 
est, or r and st; verb forms in s, d, ed, and img; past participles formed 
by adding ~; and adjectives formed by adding m to proper nouns.‘ 
Except as indicated below, all other word forms were entered sepa- 
rately. The books selected are the ones which are used extensively in 
the schools. They are listed in Table I. Table II shows the number of 
different words underscored, that is, the number of uncommon words 
in each text. 

On account of the danger of hasty generalizations from these data 
and unjust criticisms of the texts examined, they are referred to by 
letter only. The same letter is used throughout to designate a given 
text. There is no relationship between the order of arrangement of the 
texts in any of the tables and the order as given in Table I. 


° ition is given for valuable assistance from each of the following graduate stu- 
dents who vere enrolled in the author’s classes: Christine Hartley, Austen flich School, 
Sumas, IN; Pauline Watkins, Cambridge, Haskell School, Cambridge, Mass.; Lois Meier, 
High ool, White Plains, N. Y.; Mildred Wicks, High School, Elizabeth, N. J.; Flor- 
fson ney tg City, N. Y.; Helen Dolman, Normal Training School, Kala- 
ch.; Ethel M. Staley, High School, Bayonne, N. J. 
cher's Word Book, page v. 
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TABLE I 


Texts EXAMINED 1n Tuts Stupy 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


Caldwell and Eikenberry The Elements of General Science 


Van Buskirk and Smith The Science of Everyday Life 


BIOLoGy 


Trafton Biology of Home and Community 


Smallwood, Reverley and Biology for High Schools 


Bailey 
Moon Biology for Beginners 
Cruenberg Elementary Biology 
Atwood Civic and Economic Biology 





CHEMISTRY 


Brownlee, Fuller, Han- Elementary Principles of Chem- 
cock, Sohon and Whitsit istry 
McPherson and Henderson Chemistry and Its Uses 





Ginn and Co. 
1924 


Houghton Mifflin 
1924 


Macmillan 
1923 

Allyn and Bacon 
1920 

Henry Holt 
1921 

Ginn and Co. 
1919 

P. Blakiston 
1922 


Allyn and Bacon 
1921 

Ginn and Co. 
1922 


TABLE II 
NUMBER OF UNCOMMON Worps IN EACH TEXT 
GENERAL SCIENCE BIoLoGy 
MEE ~URs dndew dubs anetee.s er Oe ay Sy oe eee 2152 
abs 4nd ¥aeenewesceeee See BE Mr wwiika neseuvbeon bares 2270 
Naka teake uae Op ewe . 2037 
ee ere SOGE .. T airie sch thet vec cons M008 
SE rere eer 1759 
CHEMISTRY 
Misc ss athastvides eon ee 1535 PR sc des cieehes 2040 
I eer reer 1786 
NE sh Winns Kemene wor 1660 


The vocabulary burden of each of the general science texts examined 
is about equally large. The number of different words underscored in 
General Science Text A totals 1391, and the number in General Science 
Text B totals 1257.° This number, though surprisingly large, is less 


*One of these texts makes many references to books and articles which are recom- 
mended for supplementary reading. Names of authors and publishers are not included 


in this count. 
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than that of text-books in biology and chemistry and probably does not 
exceed the numbers which would be found in books on other subjects 
prepared for children of the same grade level. After examination of 
the list one is struck not only by the length of it, but also by the fact 
that so many of the words, both technical and general, are used but 
once. The reader may get a clearer notion of the vocabularies by ex- 
amining an unselected part of them. , Table III shows alphabetically 
the first 25 words from listings of words underscored in each of the 
two general science texts, together with the frequency of use of each 
word. Table IV shows the number of words in the complete lists 
which occurred at different frequencies in each of the two text-books. 


TABLE III 


First 25 WORDS FROM THE ALPHABETIZED LISTS OF THE VOCABULARIES PREPARED 
FROM GENERAL SCIENCE TEXxtT-Booxks 


Text A Word Frequency Word Frequency 

Word Frequency _2ir-filled I adjuncts I 
abbreviate I air-pressure 3 adjustable I 
abnormal I _ air-tight 3 aeriation r 
aboveground I alcoholic 4 agar 5 
absorption 4 Aldebaran 2 air-brake I 
accumulation 3 alimentary 13 air-filter I 
accuracy 5 alluvial I air passage I 
acreage I alongshore 2 air-pressure 10 
adaptability I air-shaft I 
adhesion 3 Text B airship I 
Aedes aegypti I abdominal I air-supply 4 
aérate I absorber : air-tight 2 
aeroplanist I absorption 8 Al I 
agar 3 accessible I albumin 2 
aggregate I acetanilid 1 alcoholic 5 
aggregation I acetylene 2 alimentary 3 
aggressiveness I acidity 5 alkali 5 
air-borne I A. D. I 


The vocabulary burden of text-books in biology was found to be 
considerably larger than that of text-books in general science. The 
total number of uncommon words in these texts was larger without ex- 
ception. The percentage of the total uncommon words which occurred 
but once is about the same in the texts for each of these subjects. 
Table V shows the first 25 words from each of the biology lists, and 
Table VI shows the number in each book which occurred at different 
frequencies. 
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TABLE IV 


NuMBER oF UncomMoN Worps OcCURRING AT DIFFERENT FREQUENCIES IN 
GENERAL ScrenNcE TEXTS 






































Text A Text B 
is __, | Per Cent | | Per Cent" 
Frequency Words of Total Frequency | Words of Total 
Occurring but | Occurring but | 
DD viseneca dvs 759 54.5 ME winkckeess 688 54.7 
oe 220 15.7 ee 227 18.0 
Three times...... 112 8.0 Three times... .. 85 6.7 
Four times....... 63 4.5 Four times..... 60 48 
Five times....... 34 2.4 Five times...... 40 3.1 
More than five times 203 14.5 More than five) 357 | 12.5 
MEE baseseaca 1391 | | ; arr | 1257 | 
TABLE V 


First 25 WorDS FROM THE ALPHABETIZED LiIsTS OF THE VOCABULARIES PREPARED 
FROM BroLoGy TEXxT-Booxks 


Text A Text B 
Word Frequency Word Frequency 
abbreviation I abandonment I 
abdominal 4 abdominal 5 
aberdeen-Angus I abnormality I 
abnormal I absent-mindedness 1 
abortive I absorption 15 
absorption 2 abstainer 3 
academic I accelerate 3 
accelerated 2 accipiter cooperi I 
acceptable I accretion I 
accumulation I accumulation 7 
acetanilid 2 acetanilid I 
acetic acid I acetic acid I 
acidity I acrid 2 
actinomorphic I acrolein 1 
actinosphaerum I Actinozoa I 
activate 4 actuator I 
adaptations 9 acuteness I 
adder’s tongue I adaptation s 
addicted I adder’s tongue I 
adenoids 5 addict 2 
Adirondacks I adenoid 4 
adulterated 2 adhesion 2 
advent I adipose I 
adventitious 2 admixture 2 
aeolian I adolescence I 


Text C 


Word 
abalone 
abdomen 
abdominal 


Frequency 


Aberdeen angus 2 


abnormal 
abscission 
absorption 
absorptive 
acceleration 
Acerata 
acetic 
acetone 
acid 
aconite 
acquisition 
acrolein 
Acrididae 
acronium 


Acropora muricata 


actuary 
adaptation 
adder 
addiction 
adenoid 
addresse 
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Text D Word Frequency Word Frequency 
adhesive I acrid I 
Word Frequency Adirondacks 5 adaptation 18 
abdominal 6 adulterate 3 adenoid I 
abnormal - adulteration 4 adequacy 3 
above-ground 3 advent I adhesive I 
absorption 10 adventitious 8 administrative I 
absorptive I aereatae I adulthood I 
accumulation 3 afferent 5 adventitious I 
accuracy I affirmative I aesthetic 5 
aconite 2 affiliate 2 
acreage 2 Text E agaric 2 
acrobatic I Aberdine I Agaricus campestris 1 
adaptability I absorption 7 Agassiz 9 . 
adaptation 84 accessible I agate I 
adaptive 5 acclimatize I aggregate I 
adductor 9 acer I agriculture 8 
adenoids 2 Acer rubrum I ailanthus I 
adherence I Acer saccharum I ailment I 
TABLE VI 
NuMBER OF UNCOMMON Worps OCCURRING AT DIFFERENT FREQUENCIES IN 
Brotocy Texts 
Text A | Text B Text C 
i] 
j j a 
cy 2 a | { 
weagaency | Words | Per Cent Words | Per Cent | Word | Per Cent iN 
Words of Total ores | of Total | — of Total i 
——_—_———$$——— i ——— ——|— —|—— |—— |—- 
Occurring but 
ae 1200 55-7 1360 60.0 1081 | 53.0 . 
ee 320 14.8 386 17.0 321 | 15.7 { 
Three times......... 168 78 14! 6.2 | 168 | 8.2 
Sea 114 5.3 83 3.6 | 99 | 4.8 
Five times.......... 74 3-4 5 2.5 | 50 24 
More than five times. . 276 12.7 242 10.6 318 5.7 
er ae 2152 2270 2037 1 
1 [Table VI is continued on page 374] t 
It occasioned some surprise to learn that the total number of un- 
- 
common words in the text-books in chemistry was somewhat less than ; 
the number in text-books for biology. Chemistry is taken by third Hy 
and fourth year students in high school while biology is taken by stu- 
dents during their second year. The average number of such words in 2 
the books on general science, biology, and chemistry which were ex- tt 
amined are in order 1324, 2040, and 1660. The number of uncom- hi 
mon words in Chemistry Text B is somewhat larger than the number 
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TABLE VI (Continued) 


Text E 


, | 





Text D 
+ —— ve ‘ne ‘ipa eee” 
Frequency ford | Per Cent | Word Per Cent 
Words | of Total | om of Total 
| 
— } | 
eee | - oe 
Occurring but 51.6 | 57.8 
ea Eee ere ee 1033 | 16.8 1018 14.0 
Re ee toe es Sala ad 338 | .3 247 8.0 
I ed ceccusianewneeeiede 147 5.0 142 3.7 
ES eee ere 100 3.3 66 2.0 
oe, ca gwaseedweckas ann 67 15.8 54 13.2 
More than five times................. 317 | 232 | 
| | | 
a at oi — = —" | . — j 
EE Se Ne 1759 





in Chemistry Text A, the respective numbers being 1786 and 1535. 
The percentage of the total number of words occurring but once is 
about the same in each of the chemistry texts but is again somewhat 
smaller than the percentage which words of such frequency are of the 
Table VII shows 
the first 25 words from each of the chemistry lists, and Table VIII 
shows the number which occurred at different frequencies. 


TABLE VII 
First 25 WORDS FROM THE ALPHABETIZED LIsT OF THE VOCABULARIES PREPARED 


total in text-books in general science and biology. 











FROM CHEMISTRY TEXT-Booxs ° 
Text A Word Frequency Word Frequency 

Word Frequency abbreviation 3 appreciable 7 
alchemist 9 allotropic 9 acetylene 37 
American Chemical alum 16 asphyxiation 3 

Society 3 anhydrous 6 aviator 2 
affinity 12 atomic 72 illotropic 31 
ammonium nitrate 6 azote I allotropism 2 
argentum 2 arc 6 anode 46 
appendix 16 assimilation 2 acidulated 4 
argon 15 assimilate 6 aluminum oxide 26 
aviator 3 ; airship I 
aqueous 10 Text B alum 18 
airship I analytical 8 ammonium nitrate 
A. 2 adjunct abnormal 2 
atmospheric 8 appendix agitation I 
Avogadro 12 atmosphere 22 acetanilid I 
aniline 19 arithmetical 2 atomic 137 
absorption 3 aqueous 14 assumption 4 
amorphous 15 algebraical I aggregation 6 

®* Names of chemical compounds like ammonium nitrate, though written as two words, 


are counted as but one in all the lists. 
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TABLE VIII 


NuMBER OF UNCOMMON Worps OCCURRING AT DIFFERENT FREQUENCIES IN 
CHEMISTRY TEXTS 

















Text A | Text B 
| Word | Per Cent F | Word | Per Cent 
| | - > > , . 
Frequency Vords of Total requency | Words | of Total 
Occurring but Occurring but | 
0 746 S02 bE oaccecncaus 619 | 403 
Eee 27 15.2 | WE car cwande | 252 | 16.4 
Three times...... 150 8.4 Three times.....} 146 | 9.5 
Four times...... | 82 4.6 Four times..... 04 «(CO 6.1 
Five times....... | 83 4.6 Five times...... 46 3.0 
More than five times} 452 25.3 More than five} 
| pe ee 378 | 24.6 
tit ok eae 1786 | Pee. éxbeees | 1535 | 








The implications of these findings for writers of text-books may be 
controversial. Without doubt an important function of the text is to 
enrich the vocabulary of those reading it. The controversy centers 
upon the question of whether or not the vocabulary burden is com- 
mensurate with the reader’s ability to understand and to master it. 
The answer to this question must await the results from experimental 
studies. 

Examination of the lists shows that each contains but comparatively 
few words which could be classified as easy and certainly known by 
ninth grade children. In the list prepared from General Science Text A 
there were as many as 122 easy terms. Illustrative of these are above- 
ground, automobile-lamp, basketball, bathtub and bathing-suit. Ex- 
amination of the illustrative list printed ‘above shows that such words 
are not of frequent occurrence. There are 112 easy words in the list 
from General Science Text B. Illustrative words from this are apart- 
ment-house, apple-blossom, bean-shaped, blotting-paper, and bread-box. 
Each of these authors made rather large use of hyphenated words. 
There are 282 in the list prepared from Text A and 307 from Text B. 
Many of the easy words are numbered among the hyphenated ones. 
Illustrative of difficult words of this class are semi-permeable, semi- 
solid, short-circuit, and step-down. 

In the development of the “general science” topics, the vocabulary 
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of specialized science has been extensively used, and it seems that 
inadequate provision has been made for its development. Among the 
large number of words of the total list which are used but once there 
are many like abnormal, alluvial, amperage, antimony, aorta, bicuspid, 
caffeine and calyx. The content of passages containing such terms 
must be very difficult for young readers, and one usage of the term 
must be wholly insufficient for fixing its meaning in the reader’s mind. 
The very small proportion of the words which occur with a frequency 
of more than 5 (for each book the number is less than 15 per cent of 
the total) suggests that these books are poorly adapted for vocabulary 
enrichment. If an objective of instruction in science is to increase the 
student’s knowledge of the vocabulary of science, it is clear that the 
work of the text must be greatly supplemented by instructional efforts 
directed toward this end. 

Some words in the list occur with relatively high frequency. There 
are 19 words in the two general science lists which have a frequency 
of 30 or more in one of them. These words, together with their fre- 
quency of occurrence in each book, are reproduced as Table IX. By 
virtue of their frequency these may be rated as the most important. 
A “minimum essentials” for terminology might be made on the basis 
of frequency of use. A minimum essentials list for students using either 
of these books might safely include all terms of frequency of 5 or more. 
A further test of the importance of a term is the extent to which it is 
used by both sets of authors. Three hundred and twenty words, or 
about one-fourth of the number in either list, are common to both lists. 
Words of very high frequency in one book may be of very low fre- 
quency or not occur at all in the other. 

TABLE IX 


Worps OF FREQUENCY OF 30 OR More rn One GENERAL SCIENCE TEXT 





| Text A | Text B | Text A|Text B 




















| 

RFCS ee 146 170 ||gram ....... ie detndes 56 a 
barometer ........... so. |. 8) BRR scsas.....;. 56 16 
carbon dioxide ...... | 57 | 66 | magnetic ee eee 32 7 
cs tekuwtennes Lae et ND cen Keeesaand 38 30 
carbonates ........... Tae Ss a ws 48 
NS Sed od tin 5 he aiaea | 51 ee 86 98 
ES i oisiisiesonas | 38 | co BRUCOMR scvvnacescnecs 35 70 
electromagnet ........ | 33 15 |jreproduction ......... 35 I 
evaporation ......... 6 0 om TE aides crea 51 24 
PT ts<0s veecces | 
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The extremely small number of words of high frequency and the 
large proportion with a single occurrence support the charge that gen- 
eral science is superficial in its treatment of topics. However, the pre- 
ceding figures and subsequent ones indicate that by this measure of 
superficiality the treatment of the so-called special sciences could 
hardly be called more thorough. 

The organization of the work for the study of plants and animals as 
general biology has been accomplished with some measure of success. 
The topics selected for study are those of general biology and not 
specialized botany, zoology, physiology, etc. The technical vocabulary 
of the specialized sciences is, though, extensively used. The mere fact 
that the materials of instruction in general biology are drawn from all 
biological fields occasions this extensive use. Even less provision is 
made here for mastery of terminology than in the texts in general 
science. A larger proportion of the terms occurs with a frequency of 
one anda smaller proportion with a frequency of five or more. 

Examination of the illustrative lists from biology, printed above, 
indicates that there are very few words which could be definitely char- 
acterized as easy. Certainly the number would not exceed 3 per cent 
of the total. These easy words include airship, back-and-forth, bakery, 
book-keeper, cavity, cheaper, and cleanliness, but such words are scarce. 
On the other fand, there are in the first 25 words under A in the list 
for one book ‘the following which have a frequency of but one: abnor- 
mality, accipiter cooperi, accretion, acetanilid, acrolein, Actinozoa, 
actuator, and adipose. 

The relative difficulty of the vocabularies may be further illustrated. 
Table X shows certain detailed data relative to frequency of occurrence 
of the uncommon words. It is interesting to observe that the smallest 
books use the largest number. (Notice Texts A and B, Table X.) 
The average number of underscored words, per page of print, ranges in 
different books from 15 to 28. The average number of different under- 
scored words for each page of print, obtained by dividing the total 
number of uncommon words by the number of pages of print, ranges 
from 4.5 to 9. These considerations indicate clearly that the reading 
difficulty of the most difficult book is very much greater than that of the 
easiest book. It is the judgment of the writer that this difference is 
even larger than the figures indicate, for it appears that a larger propor- 
tion of the words in the shorter list are non-technical. Of all the words 
in the books, about one in 18 or 20 is not found among the 10,000 
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TABLE X 
DatA RELATIVE TO FREQY: NCY OF OCCURRENCE oF UNCOMMON WorDSs 
| Pages Words Sum of | Uncommon 
of Print in Book Frequencies Words 
eee 237 104,608 6633 2150 
EE Die xa'e ee 368 137,038 7342 2270 
. 2 See 417 142,345 7880 2002 
We Dosaves 385 131,790 6014 1759 
Average No. of |Average No. of Dif- 
‘ r | ; E Average 
Underscored Words) ferent Underscored | F 
per Page | Words per Page ew 
eee rrr re 28 9.0 3.1 
| Ear 20 6.1 3.2 
| ee 19 4.8 | 3.9 
eS errrrrer 15 4.5 3.4 








common words. This ratio is obtained by dividing the total number of 
words in a book by the sum of the frequencies. 

Data in Table X set an important standard for judging text-books in 

biology. The average number of underscored words per page ranges 
from 15 to 28. An objective measure of the vocabulary difficulties of 
text-books in biology may be taken by counting the gross number of 
uncommon words on a sufficient number of pages to constitute a satis- 
factory sampling and then using these books as a standard for 
comparison. 
* Attempts to classify the terms as technical and non-technical were 
unsatisfactory on account of the unreliability of judgment. Counts 
which were made, however, indicate that the percentage of the total 
words in these lists which were technical varies in different books from 
about 70 per cent to more than 85 per cent. 

The most important terms are those of greatest frequency. Table 
XI presents those words which occurred in some one of the books as 
many as fifty times and also indicates their frequency in each of the 
other books. It is significant to note that nearly all of the words which 
occur with high frequency in one book have considerable usage in all. 
Range of occurrence is a more important criterion for establishing the 
importance of a word than even very high frequency in a single book. 
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TABLE XI 
Worps OF FREQUENCY OF 50 OR More 1n aT Least OnE BroLocy 

Text A Text B Text C Text D | Text E 
absorption .... 2 15 58 10 | 7 
adaptation ... 9 | 8 95 84 18 
artery ........ 6 23 58 28 5 
ee - 50 24 6 6 
bacillus (i)....| 3 | 5 2 6 93 
bacteria (ium) .| 62 123 133 146 189 
biology ....... 12 13 71 39 a1 
capillary ..... 3 25 70 12 8 
carbohydrate .. 39 57 41 18 25 
carbon dioxide.| 33 79 | 2 47 | 28 
cotyledon ..... 23 | 14 63 22 13 
digestion (ive). I 28 139 59 56 
domesticate ... 22 2 3 8 98 
Se I o- 106 “a 
BEE as-cessucs 2 6 68 II I 
embryo ....... 77 47 67 47 7 
fungi (us)..... 33 36 22 55 42 
Dn sceccees 16 53 | I I 6 
harmful ...... ee - 14 51 15 
larva (ae).....| 27 40 53 75 52 
locomotion I 6 50 | 15 16 
DE c6cdmned 3 2: 54 7 2 
nucleus (i)....| §2 43 38 48 6 
organic .......| 2 37 71 9 I 
organism ..... 5 137 17 39 6 
oxidation ..... 8 25 61 13 ~ 
CRFMTR .ccccce 26 119 178 | QI 27 
protein (d).... 54 115 III 41 129 
protoplasm .... II 143 82 50 2 
protozoan (a). 27 14 54 | 64 I 
respiration ... 21 28 64 | 51 18 
RGD ales oc ase 49 23 30 60 8 
| ee 100 81 15 34 69 
stimulus (i)... 13 6 I 64 5 
typhoid ...... 7 23 20 | 16 50 




















By this test the most important words are bacteria, oxygen, and pro- 
tein: all of these have high rank in importance. 
the words in order of range and frequency of use in these texts would 
indicate with more certainty than anything available the relative im- 


portance to children of these biological terms. 





Arrangement of all of 
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The chemistry vocabularies like those for biology are extremely 


technical. 


The scarcity of words other than technical ones illustrates 


the tendency of text-book writers of chemistry to concentrate their 


sentences and to deprive their work of that literary style which is neces- 


sary for easy and enjoyable reading. 


The authors of the chemistries 


do, however, make considerably larger use of the words which they 


introduce than do those in either of the other fields. 


Only about 40 per 


cent of the words in these lists have a frequency of one, whereas about 


55 per cent in each of the other texts have this frequency. 


More than 


25 per cent have a frequency of 5 or greater, while but 10 to 18 per cent 


of the words in the lists for biology and general science occur with a 


frequency of more than five. 


TABLE XII 


Worps oF FREQUENCY OF 50 OR More in OnE CuHEmMistrY TEXT 














Text A Text B 
DE cubbikeucces 49 81 insoluble ........ 
NG ies ob 6 be 72 137 SY cain an ae ahha ge wie 
CD atécdwes an 29 100 DED: chasaees ee 
DE. adeeoveces 45 70 EY 
calcium carbonate. 23 50 magnesium ......| 
carbon dioxide.... 128 161 RE ee 
REET <tesiceces 76 3x1” |imolecule ........ 
re 35 74 EN. sdialaiwanerod 
chlorine ..... seed 150 292 SE CEE. ica seas 
 wekesacers 30 53 rn 
REED. ahbcedase 37 64 oxidation ........ 
ED, witdnseos 74 MEP DEED tsiccccncas 
combustion ...... 103 64 j\oxidize .......... 
constituent ..... ° 69 QB TORYGEM .ccceccccs 
decompose ...... 68 75 potassium ....... 
decomposition .... 34 55 precipitate ....... 
PE: ‘wiceevace 31 52 IE? ainin te tien 
electrolysis ...... 30 55 OE: avencevencd 
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The most important words in chemistry are given in Table XII. _ It 
includes all words which occurred in either book with a frequency of 
50 or more, together with their frequency of use in the other book. This’ 
list extended to include all terms of frequency 5 or more would give 
important indication of which words are most important in the study 
of this subject. 

The number of easy words in these lists is again comparatively small. 
Words like airship, bluish, doughlike and egg-shaped would probably 
cause no difficulty for eleventh or twelfth grade readers, but such words 
are rare in these lists. Possibly a few more than 200 words, or about 
13 per cent, may be classified as non-technical. One set of authors 
names 435 elements and compounds, the other 386. Of the 386, there 
are 131 which are mentioned but once. The vocabularies of the two 
books are quite similar. This is indicated by the fact that 856 words, 
or more than half of the vocabulary of one of the books and nearly 
one half of the other, are common to both books. 


It can hardly be denied that the vocabulary burden of all these texts 
is unnecessarily large. No doubt the authors themselves are wholly 
unaware of the fact that they had set such a large task. The author 
of a study recently reported is of the opinion that text-books in science 
are much more difficult than text-books in other fields, but evidence to 
support this opinion, particularly as it applies to general science, is not 
convincing.’ Thorndike has shown that there are many words in sec- 
ond and third readers which are not found in the Word Book.* In the 
light of this and other considerations which serve only as a basis for 
inference but not for conclusion, it appears that the number of uncom- 
mon words in text-books for general science is no larger than might be 
expected in any text prepared for students of ninth grade level. The 
question of the difficulty of these uncommon words could hardly be 
answered by subjective judgment. Surely the science vocabulary would 
seem most difficult to the history teacher and surely the history vo- 
cabulary would seem most difficult to the science teacher. The answer 
to this question must await the results from scientific study. With 
possibly one exception the biologies appear to be too difficult. This is 
due not only to the fact that too many words are used but also to the 
fact that many are unusual and find no usage outside of works pre- 
pared for highly specialized study. The chemistry vocabularies are 

t Pressey, Luella Cole, “The Determination of the Technical Vocabulary of School Sub- 
jects,”” School and Society, 20: 91-96 (July 19, 1924). 


* Thorndike, Edward L., “Word Knowledge in the Elementary School,” Teachers 
College Record, 22: 334-370 (September, 1921). 
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open to the same criticism. The individual who leaves his chemistry 
at the end of his high school course will have studied many words 
which he will probably never see again. There is need for further study 
which will determine which of these terms are least important, and for 
another which will search out the important terminology of everyday 
science which is not found in either of these texts. For example, neither 
of the texts in general science develop satisfactorily the vocabulary of 
the radio. 

Only a hasty reference to the lists is sufficient to suggest methods of 
simplifying the vocabularies. The word abnormal is for the scientist 
(the psychologist and the biologist) a very important word, yet the 
writers of one of the texts for general science find this word of such 
little importance to them that it is used but once. The meaning of 
this term must be unknown in its scientific applications to many, if not 
most, ninth grade children. The idea presented would certainly be 
much clearer for such children if a phrase expressive of the meaning of 
abnormal were used in its stead. Furthermore, it is the idea and not 
the terminology which is important. The same applies to such words 
as adaptability, aérate, alluvial and other terms of a single frequency. 
The difficulties for young readers would be much reduced if only such 
technical terms were introduced as the authors find need for after they 
are introduced. 














THE SUPERINTENDENT’S ANALYSIS OF 
SCHOOL FINANCES * 


By J. R. McGaucuy 
Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College 


After weeks of painstaking work on the part of his staff, the super- 
intendent of schools in a large eastern city presented the annual school 
budget for approval of his board of education. It was then necessary, 
under the city charter, for the board to submit the budget to the city 
board of estimate for its action. This board insisted upon a heavy 
reduction in the budget as submitted by the board of education. The 
superintendent, representing his board in the conference, admitted the 
legal right of the board of estimate to make such a reduction, but sug- 
gested that, before final action was taken, they consider together just 
what it would mean to the city school system to make the proposed 
reduction. 

He made it clear to them that the budget had been scientifically 
made and that the full amount requested was needed to maintain the 
school program then in operation in the city. He explained that the 
system could be run on the reduced budget by eliminating the kinder- 
gartens and all forms of special education in the nature of classes for 
adults and defective children. If the board of estimate did not care 
to take the responsibility for curtailing these types of education in the 
city, they could be retained in the educational program and the schools 
still maintained on the reduced budget by eliminating the entire super- 
visory staff and the senior year of the high school program. He was 
able to demonstrate that the schools could be run on the reduced 
budget only on condition that the board of estimate take responsibility 
for one of these major alternatives in reorganizing the educational 
program. Needless to say, the board of estimate was unwilling to accept 
any such responsibility. The full amount of the proposed budget was 
authorized. 

Not every board of education has to have its annual budget approved 
by some municipal authority, but in practically every American city 
there is much popular concern with regard to mounting taxes and in- 

* In this article have been presented some of the major considerations to be kept in mind 
if the superintendent of YF mee is to be in a position to plan an intelligent financial 


program in his city. A detailed analysis of the soundest and most economical methods of 
making a complete financial survey of a city school system will appear in a later article. 
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creasing expenditures for public education. The superintendent of 
schools who does not know the complete facts concerning the educa- 
tional costs in his community is in a most unfortunate and perilous 
situation. 

It is here proposed to set forth the types of financial data which 
every superintendent of schools should have available if his school 
system is to be operated intelligently and economically, and to go into 
some detail in explaining how to arrive at these facts accurately and 
scientifically. 

“ In general, there are two types of financial control in city school 
systems. In one of these the board of education is elected by popular 
vote and is directly and entirely responsible for the financial and all 
other factors of the educational system. In such a city the board of 
education determines each year the amount of money necessary to run 
the school system during the following year and it is empowered to levy, 
or to cause to be levied, a tax rate adequate to provide the funds 
required by local taxation. The amount of its budget may be subject 
to the restriction of a maximum school tax rate set by the state. With 
this possible exception the board is free to raise whatever tax it may 
consider necessary. Such a board of education is commonly called 
“independent.” The board of education discussed in the opening 
paragraph is of the other type-~a “dependent” board of education. 
Boards of this type must have their annual budget approved by some 
municipal, county or state authority which is free to reduce the amount 
asked for by the board of education. In such cases the reviewing 
authority ordinarily is the tax-levying body and appropriates for 
educational purposes the lump sum of the budget as finally approved. 

An independent board of education almost always issues its own 
bonds when necessary and takes care of all of the details incident to 
financing the educational system. The city .with a dependent board 
of education usually issues school bonds just as it issues other munici- 
pal bonds, and commonly takes responsibility for paying the interest on 
these bonds and retiring them when due. In such cases it is not un- 
usual for the city government to construct and equip school buildings 
and even to keep them in repair. In such cities an analysis of the ex- 
penditures of the board of education alone cannot give the whole truth 
with regard to school costs. The superintendent of schools in such a 
city may face a decidedly involved problem in arriving at the true facts 
concerning the cost of public education. In this analysis it is pro- 
posed to consider the problems involved in both types of cities. 
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A. TOTAL COST OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


The most significant problem which faces the superintendent of 
schools is to determine the true cost of providing public education in 
his city. If he is to plan intelligently and run his school system eco- 
nomically and efficiently, he must determine this cost in great detail. 
He must know the cost of providing the total educational program 
offered in each school building of the city, as well as that of providing 
each type of education, whether it be kindergarten, junior high school 
or Americanization classes. 

There has been much loose thinking and unscientific practice in 
arriving at so-called costs. Quite generally it has been assumed that 
the total cash disbursements for a given year represent the true an- 
nual cost. The fallacy of this assumption is at once apparent. If 
the board of education takes from its funds $500,000 and buys with 
that money a new junior high school building, it most certainly has 
not added $500,000 to the cost of education in the city that year. 
Instead of $500,000 cash, it owns a new school building worth $500,- 
ooo. It has simply changed a half million dollars into equivalent value 
in another form. The annual cost of education in the city is neither 
increased nor decreased because of the construction of this building. 

Another illustration of this fallacy is found in the provision of 
school lunches. The board of education expends $62,000 in cash to 
provide lunches for pupils. If these lunches were provided free of 
charge and there were no return, $62,000 has been added to the cost 
of education that year. In usual practice pupils are required to pay 
for their lunches. Suppose that the revenue from this source amounts 
to $58,000 during the year. It is at once evident that the cost of 
providing school lunches was only $4,000. In other words, there was 
an expense of $4,000 in an expenditure of $62,000. This distinction 
between expenditure and expense must be kept clearly in mind if one 
is to arrive at the true cost of education. Current expenses for a 
given year are much less than the total expenditure or cash disburse- 
ments and constitute a much better index of true cost, but current 
expenses represent only a part of the total cost. Two other items must 
be added in arriving at the total cost of public education. 

The first of these is commonly called “depreciation.” A school plant 
consists of land, buildings and equipment. The actual value of the 
school plant at the end of a given year will ordinarily be less than at 
the beginning of that year. A certain amount of value actually dis- 
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appears or is worn out. This decrease in value represents a part of 
the true cost to the community of providing education during that year. 

The third item which must be added to current expenses and 
depreciation is that of interest charges. A part of these charges is in 
the form of cash actually paid out as interest on bonds or notes which 
are outstanding. The typical city school system may be thought of as 
having bought and paid for only a part of its total school plant. The 
remainder of the plant really is owned by the persons or corporations 
who have purchased school bonds of the board of education. In return 
for this service the lenders are paid a certain amount of cash which is a 
part of the true cost of education each year., The part of the value 
of the school plant against which there is no indebtedness outstanding 
also represents a true cost to the community even though it requires 
no cash disbursement. 

Suppose the value of the entire physical_plant in a given city is 
five million dollars, and that there is an ‘outstanding indebtedness of 
two millions of dollars. Then three millions of dollars of the financial 
assets of that community are definitely tied up in the school plant 
and are not available for any other financial enterprise. It is clear 
that the community loses each year a fair interest charge on this 
amount of money. This charge against the part of the plant actually 
bought and paid for is called “imputed interest,” and must be figured 
as a part of the true cost of public education in the city. 

Up to this point we have developed the necessity for knowing the 
current expenses and the depreciation and interest charges which must 
be credited to each building or to each type of educational activity 
offered in the educational program of the city. 

We shall now go into some detail as to the means of arriving at a 
reasonably accurate figure for measuring each of the three factors 
which make up the total cost. 

In the standard and accepted system of school accounting, expendi- 
tures are classified under eight major functions. The diagram on 
page 387 indicates these eight functions, by name, and the subdivisions 
of each. 

a. Current Expenses. The expenditures for six of these functions— 
“General Control,” “Instructional Service,” ‘Operation of Plant,” 
“Maintenance of Plant,” “Fixed Charges,” and “Auxiliary Agencies” 
—are usually added together to give “Current Expenses.” The true 
current expense is really the sum of the expenditures for these six 
items diminished by the earnings or revenues accruing from any of 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING EXPENDITURES FOR ALL SCHOOL PURPOSES 





GreneRaL CONTROL 


i. « 5 6 6 -» peces 

Board of education and secretary’s . 
office—salaries. . 

Board of education and secretary’s s 
office—supplies 

Other expenses of business control 

Superintendent’s office—salaries 

Superintendent’ s office—supplies . 

Superintendent’s office—other ex- 
penses . ; 

Compulsory education—salaries 

Compulsory education—other ex- 
penses ; . < -. e 

Research 

Other expense of education control 





Total for General Control 


INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICE 


Supervisors—salaries 

Supervisors—other expenses 

Principals’ offices—salaries of 
principals 

Principals’ offices—salaries of clerks |........... 

Principals’ offices—supplies ‘ 

Principals’ offices—other expenses 

Other expense of supervision. 

Salaries of teachers 

Text books ‘ a 

Other supplies used in instruction 

Commencement exercises and ex- 
hibits 

Other expense of instruction 


Total for Instructional Service 


Operation OF ScHOOL PLANT 


Wages of juniors ant other em- 
ployees . ee eek 

Fuel 

Water . 

Light and power 

Janitors’ supplies 

General care of grounds 

Services other than personal 

Other expense of operation 


Total for Operation of Plant 


MAINTENANCE OF PLANT 


Upkeep of grounds (repairs) . 
Repair of buildings . F 
r and replacement of heat- 

ing, lighting and plumbing 
equipment . . 

Repair and replacement of appa- 
ratus used in instruction 

Repair and replacement of furni- 
ture. . 

Repair and replacement of other 
equipment .. ‘ 

Other expense of maintenance 


Total Expense of Maintenance 
of Plant . ae 














Fixep CHarcEs 
Pensions 
Rents 
Insurance 
ee « 
Contributions ‘and contingencies 


Total Fixed Charges 





Dest SERVICE 


Payment of bonds—direct . , 
Payment of bonds—sinking fund , 
Redemption of short term loans 
Payment of interest—on bonds 
Payment of interest—on short term 
loans . 
Refunds of taxes and tuition . 





Total aupenes ail Debt Ser 
vice . ° . © se eeeeeeees 


CapitaL OUTLAY 


Land : « 2 * ee ies 

New buildings 

Improvement of new ¥ grounds , 

Alteration of old buildings (not 
repairs)  «.=-— # me ‘es 

Equipment of new _ buildings— 

eating, lighting, plumbing and 
electricity ‘oe 

Equipment of new 
furniture . 

Equipment of new ‘buildings—in- 
pon apparatus . 

Equipment of new buildings— 
other equipment . 

Equipment of old buildings—heat- 
ing, lighting, plumbing and elec- 
tricity . 

Equipment of old buildings—fur- 
niture 

Equipment. of old ‘buildings—in- 
structional apparatus ; 

Equipment of old buildings—other 
equipment . so 

Other capital outlay 


buildings— te 


Total Capital Outlay 


Auxitiary AGENCIFS 


Libraries—salaries 

Libraries—books, 
placements 

Libraries—other expense 

Health service—medical inspection 

Health service—nurse service 

Health service—dental service 

Health service—other expense 

Transportation of pupils 

Care of children in institutions 

Provision of lunches ; 

Community lectures and 
centers we. 

Recreation 

Other expenses 

Payments to private schools and 
those of other civil divisions . 


ape and re- 





social 





Total Expenditures Auxiliary 
Agencies and “need onaere 
Activities 

GRAND TOTAL 
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them, as from the “provision of lunches” under the major heading of 
“Auxiliary Agencies.” When the expenditures for Debt Service and 
Capital Outlay are added to the sum of the six already mentioned, 
the resulting figure is the total expenditure for all school purposes, 

There are certain cautions to be observed in classifying school ex- 
penditures by functions. One of these involves making sound dis- 
tinctions between expenditures for Maintenance and for Capital Outlay. 

Under “Maintenance of Plant” should be classified only those ex- 
penditures necessary for the repair and replacement of buildings and 
equipment already in use. The remodeling and alteration of old build- 
ings and the providing of new equipment for either old or new build- 
ings should be included under Capital Outlay. The theory of this 
distribution is simple enough, but there is no general agreement in 
school accounting with regard to some of the complicated problems 
which arise in actual practice. 

Suppose that an old furnace worth only $500 is to be replaced by 
a new one at a cost of $2,000. In some school systems the entire 
$2,000 would be charged to Maintenance, because it is a replacement 
of equipment. In others, the entire amount is charged to Capital 
Outlay on the grounds that it is to provide new equipment. Probably 
the soundest practice, but one involving obvious difficulties, is to 
charge $500 to replacement and the remaining $1,500, since it is really 
an added value, to Capital Outlay. 

It should be noted that textbooks are a part of the regular charge to 
Instructional Service but that library books are charged to Auxiliary 
Agencies. 

Another distribution which should be made carefully is in the proper 
subdivision of the expenditures for General Control. Those expendi- 
tures properly chargeable to business and financial control should be 
placed in the first four subdivisions under the general heading and those 
having to do with educational control should be allocated to the second 
half of the subdivisions under General Control. 

b. Depreciation of the Physical Plant. The second of the three 
items which go to make up the total cost of public education is most 
difficult to figure accurately with records kept as they are in most 
school systems. If a detailed appraisement of the value of the differ- 
ent parts of the school plant were frequently made, and the records 
carefully kept, it would be comparatively simple to determine the 
amount of value which is worn out each year. But such a practice is 
very rare in American cities. Lacking such authoritative data, a 
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reasonable estimate is the only possibility. One of the most defensible 
methods for making this estimate is to assume that the life of the 
typical school building is seventy-five years, and that one seventy-fifth 
of this original value should be written off each year and charged to 
depreciation.* The part of the actual value of school buildings to be 
credited to depreciation in a given year will therefore depend upon the 
age of the individual buildings. 

In this assumption of seventy-five years of life, a building twenty- 
five years old will have a present value only two-thirds as great as its 
original value. Twenty-five seventy-fifths, or one third, of the original 
value will have disappeared. It is plain, if it loses one seventy-fifth of 
its original value during the following year, it must lose a larger 
percentage of its present value at the beginning of the year. One 
seventy-fifth of its original value would be equivalent to one-fiftieth 
of the two-thirds value which it had at the beginning of the year under 
consideration. In other words, a twenty-five year old building would 
be figured as depreciating 2 per cent of its present value during the 
twenty-sixth year. In a like manner, the depreciation in the present 
value of each building can be computed, and it is reasonable that the 
amount thus secured will be a fair estimate of the value of buildings 
actually worn out during the year under consideration. 

The application of this technique to the buildings of a number of 
eastern cities indicates that the usual loss chargeable to this item of 
the total cost is about 2 per cent of the value of the school buildings at 
the beginning of a given year. 

In figuring the annual loss of value in school equipment in cities 
where accurate inventories and appraisements are not made, it is com- 
monly assumed that the life of such parts of the physical plant is from 
fifteen to twenty-five years, In such cases the annual depreciation of 
equipment has been computed on the basis of a 5 per cent loss in 
present value. 

The third part of the physical plant to be considered is the sites 
upon which school buildings stand and lands which have been secured 
in anticipation of later need. It is clear that depreciation, in the sense 
of value being destroyed through use or wear, may not properly be 
applied to such property. It is conceivable that real estate markets 
may be such that there is an actual appreciation in the value of such 
lands during any given period of time. Local market conditions would 

* See pages 52 ff., The Financing of Education in the State of New York, Strayer, G. D. 


and Haig, R, M, (Macmillan Company, 1923), for a detailed explanation of this method of 
computing depreciation. 
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have to be taken into consideration in making such an estimate. It 
is common practice to assume that the value of school lands does not 
change during a given year. 

c. Interest Charges. It is quite simple to determine the interest charges 
which should be included as a part of the total cost. The interest 
actually paid on indebtedness during a given year is always a matter 
of record and may be secured with a minimum of difficulty. The 
imputed interest charge, which is a part of the cost but requires no 
disbursement of actual cash, is computed by subtracting from the total 
value of the school plant the amount of bonded indebtedness outstand- 
ing. This difference represents the present value of the part of the 
school plant which the school community has actually bought and paid 
for. With the long-term money market as it now is, it seems fair to 
estimate that the actual loss to the community of having this amount 
tied up in the school plant is about 42 per cent annually. 

Those who have made the mistake of assuming that the total cash 
disbursements for school purposes during a given year were an ade- 
quate index of school costs have often increased the error inherent in 
such practice through failure to consider a form of double accounting 
commonly used in school affairs. 

Suppose that a $500,000 building is constructed and that the cash 
to pay for it has been secured from the sale of a bond issue for that 
amount. As construction goes on, the $500,000 paid out is credited 
to Capital Outlay. As the bonds become due, the $500,000 which 
was borrowed is paid back to the bond holders and the total $500,000 
eventually is included in cash disbursements under the heading of Debt 
Service. It is evident that the total expenditures for school purposes 
throughout a period of years have been increased by one million dollars 
instead of by only $500,000. In reality, the construction was paid for 
in this case by money which did not belong to the community. The 
only expenditure of the community’s money, before the bonds began to 
mature, was in the payment of interest on the bond issue. Money 
actually belonging to the community was paid out later as money was 
collected through taxation or otherwise to retire the bonds, but this 
expenditure was not an expense, as it was used to add an equal value 
to the school plant. Since neither Capital Outlay nor Debt Service is 
included in the current expenses of a school system, this plan of double 
accounting in no way affects the total cost computed under the plan 
outlined above. 
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B. RELATIONSHIP OF SCHOOL TO MUNICIPAL EXPENDITURES 


Detailed knowledge concerning the costs of education in his city is 
undoubtedly of first importance to the superintendent of schools, but 
there are other facts which should be taken into consideration if he is 
to plan his financial program intelligently. 

One of these is the relationship of school expenditures to the city 
expenditures for other governmental functions. Suppose that a superin- 
tendent of schools is able to point out to his public that only 30 cents 
of each tax dollar collected is being expended upon the schools, and 
that other comparable cities are expending from 35 cents to 45 cents 
of each dollar upon their school systems. He will most certainly have 
a much sounder basis upon which to build a proposed extension of the 
educational program being offered in his community. 

This relationship between the expenditures for schools and for 
other municipal functions is one which will vary widely in different 
sizes and types of cities. In general, the cost of other municipal 
functions tends to be less in smaller cities with the result that schools 
must receive a larger proportion of tax moneys collected. It probably 
is not significant to compare the cost of education with the cost of 
fire protection or with any other one of the strictly municipal activities, 
but the relationship of the expenditure for schools to the total ex- 
penditure for the strictly municipal activities is one of real interest to 
practically every community. 


C. ABILITY TO PAY FOR SCHOOLS 


Another element of vital importance in the study of the school 
finances of a city is the relative ability of that city to pay for schools 
and other tax-supported functions. This involves a careful study of 
the assessed valuations of taxable property, and of the tax rates being 
levied, in the city being studied and in other comparable cities. Far 
the greater part of local taxes is derived from levies upon real and 
personal property, and the practice in assessing such property varies 
widely from city to city even within the same state. A comparison 
of property valuations and tax rates is entirely futile unless it can 
be determined at what percentage of its market value the taxable 
property of each city has been asSessed. 

In some states, the State Tax Commission makes a continuing study 
of the assessment practice in each city and publishes its findings. If 
the tax commission or some other responsible body does not make such 
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figures available, it is desirable for the superintendent of schools to 
carry through such an analysis. The accepted practice of determining 
as accurately as possible the percentage of real value at which taxable 
property is assessed is to compare the sale prices in a large number of 
real estate transfers with the assessments of these same pieces of prop- 
erty on the city tax books. 

It is not here contended that the value of taxable property is an 
adequate index of the ability of a community to pay for public educa- 
tion or any other tax-supported activity. It most certainly is true that 
ability to pay taxes is best determined by a multiple basis of taxation 
made up of personal and business incomes and the ownership of prop- 
erty. On the other hand, taxation specialists are pretty well agreed 
that the levying of local income taxes is unwise and undesirable. It 
undoubtedly is true that the property tax will continue to be the prin- 
cipal source of local school money in most communities. Therefore it 
does not seem valid to compare the relative ability of two communities 
to pay for education on the basis of a combination of income earned 
and property owned in each city, if school moneys are to be secured 
through a levy on property alone. If two communities with equal edu- 
cational need own an equal amount of property, but the citizens of the 
one community have a net income one hundred million dollars in excess 
of the net income of the citizens of the other community, it cannot 
fairly be claimed that the levy of the same tax rates in the two cities 
will be less burdensome on the individual taxpayers of the city with 
the larger income. To establish such a claim it would be necessary to 
demonstrate that the taxpayers owning the property are the same indi- 
viduals who receive the large incomes. It most certainly does not 
lessen an individual’s financial burden in paying taxes on a given piece 
of property to have as a neighbor a man of large income who owns 
little property. 

Even if it were sound to combine income and the value of taxable 
property in determining the ability to pay for an activity supported 
by a tax on property alone, it would be practically impossible as 
taxable income figures are now tabulated by that bureau of the federal 
government. Income tax districts are organized on the basis of county 
rather than municipal boundaries, making it impossible for the federal 
government to supply income tax figures for cities as such. 








AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE FOR 
TEACHERS 


By Nep H. DEARBORN 


Formerly Director of the Training Department 
Oswego State Normal and Training School 


The fundamental importance of the classroom teacher in any system 
of education is undisputed, but it is too frequently forgotten. Commen- 
surate with its great significance should be the attention given to the 
professional preparation of the teacher. Among the great variety of 
courses offered in our many teacher training institutions none offers 
opportunities superior to those of an introductory course for teachers, 
for inculcating at an early date the basic principles of a real profession- 
alism. 

The following suggestions are intended to indicate an approach to 
such a course for students who are, for the first time, undertaking the 
professional preparation for teaching. The conclusions reached are 
based upon the result of experimentation with various kinds of ma- 
terials, chiefly drawn from the field of education over a period of two 
years with first semester normal school students. During that time the 
needs and abilities of four entering classes (six sections) were studied 
in relation to this problem. 

Several considerations are important in preparing such a course: 

1. The variety of reasons for entrance to norma! schools as stated 

by the students themselves. 

2. The many adjustments necessary, due to a relatively new environ- 
ment; for example, the difference to a new student in education 
between technical professional education and the orthodox 
academic instruction to which, in the high school, he has been 
accustomed. 

3. The tendency that prevails among instructors to assume greater 
capacities or more highly developed abilities on the part of stu- 
dents than is justifiable. 

Hence, abstract discussion should be gradually approached in order 

that the student may not become discouraged, and materials should be 

prepared and presented in simple language leading to a knowledge of 
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technical terminology. The process of professionalization may be 
graded to good advantage: first, that the high, unfortunate student- 
mortality may be avoided, and, second, that proper student-mortality 
may be better assured. 

The material advocated herein for possible use should serve two 
functions: (1) that of guidance and (2) that of providing a general 
survey of the field of professional education. The entering student in 
our teacher training institutions needs guidance in determining whether 
or not he is qualified to meet the opportunities of the profession or to 
undertake the attendant responsibilities. Then he needs a basis for 
deciding where in the school system he may best serve. The first part 
of such a course may properly deal with the problems of guidance. 
The second part may be used to introduce the student to general prob- 
lems of education so that he may have a perspective of the professional 
field which is later to be studied more thoroughly. The interrelation- 
ships of the subjects of the professional course of study should thus 
become more apparent, the work of the necessary future preparation 
should appear more coherent, and the whole problem of teaching should 
assume clearer and greater meaning. 


PART I 
GUIDANCE FACTORS FOR BEGINNING TEACHERS 


The Development of Modern Teaching. The modern conception of 
teaching considered in its professional setting presents quite a contrast 
to teaching as it is pictured by the history of education It is commonly 
thought that Plato and Aristotle were great teachers, and so they were; 
but the modern professional aspects of teaching were not in evidence. 
People went to them for advice because their scholastic fame had 
spread afar. Students of philosophic turn discoursed with them, but 
they were not thought of at that time as teachers in the present sense 
of the term. It was quite natural that, as knowledge increased, some 
organized form of recording and transmitting it would be created, and 
as group cultures and tribal lines increased in importance the problem 
of formal instruction received more and more attention. As the church 
crystallized into being and its doctrines gained importance in the lives 
of men, teaching became a necessity. At first the monks studied with 
little assistance, but soon it was found expedient to provide some direc- 
tion, and in the end regular classes were formed for purposes of instruc- 
tion. All this had only the remotest bearing upon the general mass of 
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humanity. The instruction was intended only for those who were to 
assume ecclesiastical authority. 

Teaching remained in varying and uncertain forms until the sixteenth 
century when the Jesuits felt the necessity of better preparation for the 
work of the members of their order and formed training schools where 
students were taught how to teach in a way which might be more effec- 
tive. The problem was primarily not one of content but one of em- 
phasis upon methods of instruction. It meant a way of perpetuating 
the doctrine of their particular religious order. The Reformation can 
be credited with this and other similar tendencies as giving an added 
impetus to education, and from that time progress in the development 
of teaching, both from the standpoint of theory and organization, was 
much more rapid. Normal schools were formed in Germany and in 
France, and, as we know, the movement spread throughout the civilized 
world. Germany, frightened by the might of Napoleon, sought some 
means of making her national safety secure and concluded that a strong 
system of education would best serve her purposes. She at once de- 
veloped a powerful, centralized system of education with results which 
are well known. France has a highly centralized system at the present 
time. England developed her educational organization through the es- 
tablishment of higher standards for teachers, and the units of school 
administration were permitted to meet those conditions according to 
their own local situations. The United States became conscious of the 
need of professionally educated teachers late in the eighteenth century, 
and from the middle of the nineteenth century the development, while 
diverse, was certain. Private academies in the East in time gave way 
to state control. In the West the states assumed the initiative from the 
start. At present there are about three hundred fifty public training 
centers for teachers, one hundred seventy-two of which are state normal 
schools and state teachers colleges, and the rest city training schools 
and county normal schools. There still exist nearly fifty private insti- 
tutions for the professional education of teachers. 

With the tremendous growth of the country the problems of public 
education in the United States have developed to enormous proportions. 
There are at present about twenty-one million children enrolled in the 
public schools, taught by nearly seven hundred thousand teachers. In 
training and experience the situation is not encouraging. Over two 
million children are taught by those having less preparation than that 
afforded by the elementary school. Not only poorly trained, they are 
young and inexperienced. We have adopted for the present a standard 
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preparation of two years beyond an accredited four-year high school 
course. Only twenty per cent of our huge teaching force has met or 
surpassed that standard. The state normal schools graduate approxi- 
mately twenty-one thousand teachers, and ninety thousand are needed 
in the rural schools alone. Certainly no profession offers more room for 
exceptional ability than the profession of teaching. To say that it 
presents unlimited opportunities for service is trite. What the future 
of teaching may be is difficult to forecast. It presents a career of many 
attractions, but not for the seeker of wealth as measured by worldly 
riches. It affords an opportunity to exercise great power, although 
probably unrecognized. One must consider the possible use of this 
power; there are grave dangers to be avoided. Fame in the profession 
has been restricted to a few who have held positions of prominence. 
The classroom teacher has virtually been excluded from the halls of 
fame. At present the emphasis shows an inclination to favor—not to 
a lesser extent the great thinkers, authors, lecturers, and administrators 
—but to a greater degree the classroom teacher as an added factor of 
importance. Truly the classroom teacher deserves recognition, and 
great skill should not pass unrewarded by public acclamation. Upon 
this point lies a great hope for a greater professional consciousness. 

It is quite obvious that as society became more complex by reason of 
increased numbers, closer communication, facilitated transportation, 
national consciousness, industrial development, etc., the quality of the 
individual became an increasingly important problem. A matter of 
such vital significance could not be left to chance, and, as indicated 
before, the development of school systems grew apace. Only as the 
individual grows properly can society hope to progress. Man has 
learned that organization facilitates the transmission of knowledge, the 
development of skill, and the creation of ideals. Systems of education 
were inevitable. Teachers became a necessity and the quality of 
teaching one of society’s most acute problems. 

The young child must grow physically and mentally. The direction 
of his mental development needs to be safeguarded as does his physical 
growth. It would be absurd to rely upon natural impulses to develop 
without some direction at opportune times. Hence, wise leadership is 
imperative. The danger lies in interpreting direction as arbitrary con- 
trol. The problems of heredity and environment must not be left to 
accident. 

A General Analysis of Teaching. Recently it has been fashionable 
among educators to depict education as a science and teaching as an 
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art. The distinction seems justifiable in the light of the functions of 
science. It is not for science to determine values but to provide facts. 
The interpretation of values is for the artist. This may take form 
through the efforts of philosophers, writers, orators, etc. The medium 
is of little consequence compared to the value of the creation which is 
interpreted in its varying senses. Out of such a category the teacher 
may justly claim a place of honor since he works with the most precious, 
impressionable, and wonderful of all raw materials—the child. True 
teaching is really a fine art. 

The teacher who understands the child, who is master of content and 
methods, and who has an increasingly valuable and expanding phi- 
losophy of life has a twofold opportunity. Not only is he privileged to 
direct childhood in its unfolding, with its attendant, overwhelming 
obligations to society, but he is privileged to expand his own abilities 
co-extensively. The growth of the teacher, while by no meaas the 
primary consideration of teaching, is an important factor in professional 
progress. Nowhere is greater opportunity provided for individual de- 
velopment than is found in the art of teaching. 

The social heritage if lost would force us all to the state of our 
primitive ancestors. Hence, the experience of the past is of great 
significance to progress. What is of most importance, in the light of 
present and future needs, is one of the great questions in education. 
The thinking teacher cannot dodge the issue. 

The present holds many complex situations. How these many condi- 
tions may be met in the most effective way is another responsibility of 
the teacher. How the past may contribute to the present is a question 
which will offer ever-recurring difficulties. How to act now so that 
future generations may not be shackled is of great consequence. The 
teacher should give these problems the most careful consideration. 

Perhaps the first solutions will be in the creation of certain desirable 
attitudes. If we can teach children how to think critically, for example, 
and then habituate them in analytic and judicial thinking we shall have 
gone far. It is not, however, an abstract problem but a very real one, 
and the correct habits of thought need to be linked to actual situations. 

As knowledge increases opportunities for appreciations increase. But 
appreciations may exist without an accompanying mastery of processes 
involved in that which is under consideration. It has been demon- 
strated that we can be taught better to appreciate literature, music, art, 
etc. The teacher needs to develop this ability to a high degree. 

Appreciations, attitudes, standards, and ideals are necessary but not 
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wholly sufficient. We need a command of fundamental facts and a 
technique of action which will enable us to realize to a fuller extent 
the aspirations and hopes of life. The child may need to be stimulated 
to acquire these powers and it is the obligation of the teacher to provide 
the proper motive for wholehearted activity. 

Qualifications of a Teacher. The beginning teacher needs some 
measure by which to judge his fitness to enter the profession. Students 
in education may not agree upon any classification of characteristics 
but certain fundamental factors are commonly accepted. The personal 
equipment of the teacher, the technique to be acquired, and the testing 
of results obtained have all received a share of attention. 

The personal factors entering into a teacher’s success are many and 
varied. He needs to have that which constitutes address. To this 
intangible quality must be added physical appearance with all that its 
constituent elements contribute. The teacher needs to possess a broad 
outlook upon life. This outlook may be expanded by added experience, 
but fundamentally it is a question of mental attitude. Social attributes 
are essential. This implies not merely allegiance to conventional 
etiquette but something far more important—a sympathetic under- 
standing of social problems with its consequent willingness to improve 
society to the full extent of one’s ability. In addition to outlook 
teachers need insight. This implies a mastery of facts upon which 
interpretation is to be placed. Sound scholarship is essential to success 
in this direction. The profession needs leaders but the communities 
need them too. The teacher should be a leader in the true sense, not 
by heading parades, but, it may be, by indirection, contributing to the 
up-grading of community ideals and, unheralded, by the work of the 
infrequently visited classroom. And, lastly, as a part of personal 
equipment, the missionary spirit should be a part of every teacher’s 
“stock in trade.” The willingness to serve, a vision, the determination 
to conquer, the courage and the persistence of the crusader, will all add 
to what is generally classified as professional attitude. 

Under the topic of desirable techniques to be acquired, this course 
should define the need of careful preparation and provide a survey of 
the teaching skills to be mastered. Class management will be condi- 
tioned by the personal relations established. Classroom administration 
is a problem of management of detail or of routine duties. 

In some school systems the teacher’s success is determined largely by 
the results obtained. Since scholastic achievement is most easily meas- 
ured, this form of criteria becomes largely limited to the acquisition of 
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factual knowledge and specific skills. It then has a restricted value 
and needs to be considered only as a partial measure of teaching ability. 
The ideals and attitudes of the child are by no means a negligible factor. 

Forces Promoting Education. An introductory course needs to place 
the school as an educational agency in its proper relationship to other 
sources of learning. The school is by no means alone in its purposes. 
What the home contributes is certainly of vast importance. Since 
colonial days the influence of the home has changed. In industrial 
centers, where economic conditions force both parents into the factories, 
the child may be safely said to differ from the child of the old colonial 
home with respect to environmental factors. The kind of influence it 
exerts is the important question. Parents are prone to place the entire 
responsibility upon the teacher. This is manifestly unjust. The pres- 
ent strength of the home should be analyzed and its possible future 
influence anticipated as far as possible or feasible. 

The community itself is an educative factor. The degree of success 
depends upon its constituent element—the people. By added vision, 
cooperative action, and unity of purpose the power of the community 
might be greatly increased. The teacher might well use this agency 
to the best advantage to supplement the work of the classroom. Com- 
munity activities on increasingly higher levels spell the progress of 
national life. Hence, the teacher who builds wisely in the standards 
of the community welfare performs in a high degree a service of true 
patriotism. 

In such a course as this, time limits restrict the discussion. The 
church as an educational force has great historical significance. It is 
doubtful if the subject can be more than introduced, and certain prob- 
lems stated with rare tact in the hope that intelligent thinking may 
ensue to place the church in its rightful place as an agency in promot- 
ing education. 

The relation of the state to education may also be treated histori- 
cally. Many problems have arisen in the world’s history which states 
have tried to solve through education. Prussia is a modern example. 
Our concept of the state’s function in education is a contrast to that 
of either France or Germany. What is right? What theories are 
involved? Will a philosophy of life help to determine the proper course 
to pursue? These and many similar questions need to be brought 
clearly within the focus of attention for all intelligent teachers. 

The school, then, will be seen as only one of many factors. It will 
be recognized as a vehicle, a means to an end, but not, by any manner 
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of thinking, an end in itself. Herein, too frequently, lie many errors 
of action. To be safe we must define a school. Is it a beautiful build- 
ing and spacious grounds filled with teachers and children, or is it 
“Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and a student on the other’? The 
answer will not minimize the importance of the school as a basic factor 
in national development. 

Types of Schools. The beginning teacher may need to have a more 
comprehensive view of the whole of which he is to become a part. Does 
he know the purposes of the elementary school? What is higher edu- 
cation? For whom? What is the philosophy underlying vocational 
education? Has the rapid growth of the junior high school been justi- 
fied? What forces at work in society justify the creation of the three 
hundred junior colleges now existing in this country? Is there a prob- 
lem of adult education? What are the conditions of our rural schools? 
What significance have private schools in a democratic form of govern- 
ment? Instead of bewildering the student, the answers to these ques- 
tions and their like will tend to add to his conviction that he is in a 
vast and important work, and pride in achievement should spur him to 
greater efforts. 

Other Professions and Occupations. One of the most common fal- 
lacies is the unfavorable comparison of the profession of teaching to 
many others, including law, medicine, engineering, etc. The financial 
difference in remuneration for services rendered is usually stressed. 
Often here lies the error, in that terminal salaries or compensation 
furnish the basis for comparison. It is very misleading to show the 
difference between a teacher’s salary and the few outstanding incomes 
of successful business men, lawyers, physicians, consulting engineers, 
and the like, who are at the extreme upper end of the income distribu- 
tions. The initial incomes in these several fields are not so well known, 
but sufficient facts can be presented to enable fairer comparisons. 

Studies need not be made of other factors. Analysis of duties will 
reveal that the lawyer has had to work hours in ordinary routine, that 
the average physician does not find an office full of patients when he is 
first licensed to practice medicine, that the engineer does not in a day 
create plans for a bridge, “skyscraper,” tunnel, new electric generator, 
new form of lathe or grinder. The world of business is not all romance 
—there are other factors besides the glory attached to prominent 
managerial positions, and there are days and weeks and months and 
years of work, not all thrilling, before the more responsible post is 
reached. The nurse in her attractive uniform presents a pleasing pic- 
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ture, but she can tell stories which might dull the enthusiasm of many 
who envy her the position. The sailor and the soldier can testify that 
even a parade is not all that it appears to be, and, furthermore, that 
naval and military life both have other activities less appealing than 
parades are to their admiring friends. The great musician, the famous 
sculptor or painter, the well-known author, all can recount, in con- 
vincing fashion, the long hours spent in perfecting their art and then in 
retaining their acquired skills. 

In such a course a choice of the most likely occupations into which 
a group might enter should be made, with a study of qualifications, 
obligations, and conditions attendant. This serves a distinct guidance 
function. 

Other Problems to Be Considered. A guidance course has many more 
problems than have been indicated. About some of these brief mention 
will be made at this point. 

The demands of the teaching service are so great and so fundamen- 
tally important to society that there can be no legitimate excuse for 
him who appreciates its responsibilities to consider it merely as a 
“stepping-stone.” No one would think of employing a surgeon who 
was engaging in the critical work of the operating room only until he 
could save enough money to proceed to a field more in keeping with 
his ambitions. The crime of teaching as a “stepping-stone” to some 
other occupation cannot be too vigorously obliterated. 

The average length of service for elementary school teachers in the 
country at large is indicative of the general tendency to still use teach- 
ing as a transient occupation. It should be noted, however, that the 
conditions have improved in this respect as the qualifications have been 
‘raised. Teaching should offer a career to men and women alike. Mar- 
riage should not bar properly qualified women. 

The study of types of schools should reveal the magnitude of the 
service. Conditions vary so greatly even within a single state that the 
problem of individual differences as applied to teachers can easily be 
met. 

In the typical American community the teacher is introduced socially 
before he arrives in town. The newspapers have announced him and 
the population is expectant. He must indeed be a rogue if he is not 
at once received in the best homes. Unless he is very mediocre in 
ability he may, without probation, be privileged to serve as a leader in 
some community activity. No profession opens so many avenues of 
social contact as does teaching. 
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The financial remuneration may not be so attractive if the median 
salaries paid throughout the country are studied, but there are many 
places where teachers’ salaries are not meager. The introduction of 
salary schedules, scientifically determined, has remedied that problem 
to a considerable degree, and the situation has been further alleviated 
by very favorable retirement and pension laws in many states. These 
factors cannot be overlooked in properly evaluating the profession of 
teaching even from a somewhat sordid monetary viewpoint. 

Then there are the many personal rewards which take the form of a 
wide acquaintance, contacts with those of finest ideals, community 
influence, intimate friendships, short “on-duty” hours, liberal vaca- 
tions, generally desirable working conditions, certain tenure in case of 
meritorious service, and so on. 

There is also the problem of professional ethics which needs to be- 
come a conscious part of every teacher’s equipment. An acceptable 
code of ethics will contribute materially to the development of a strong 
professional consciousness. 

Many other problems will suggest themselves, such as the amount of 
community work which a classroom teacher is justified in doing, the 
value of such organizations as the parent-teacher association, problems 
peculiar to rural conditions. 

Observation and Participation. The work in observation should not 
be deferred until the problems already indicated have been discussed. 
Rather observation should accompany the readings from the outset, 
and the problems raised will form a basis in many cases for the obser- 
vation hour. The teacher’s purposes, the children’s aims, the isolation 
of essentials and their relation to the whole, a study of physical con- 
ditions and needed changes, these and many others will constitute the 
work in observation during the first semester. Reflection upon prob- 
lems raised, subsequent conferences with student-teachers and super- 
visors for the purpose of asking questions and making suggestions 
when feasible, and the checking up of the results of these conferences 
by later visitation, suggest problems which in connection with the read- 
ings and the discussions should afford the beginning normal school 
student a keen appreciation of the meaning of teaching as a profession. 

Responsible Room Teaching. It is also possible to introduce the 
student to the obligations of responsible room teaching by means of 
actual lesson planning, plans for organization of classroom administra- 
tive activities, a study of disciplinary problems, and contact with the 
measurement program whereby achievements of the pupils are tested. 
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Thus far the suggestions made and the problems raised have been 
intended to serve the guidance function of the course. The next part 
is intended to suggest the problems which may meet the needs of a 
general survey of the field of professional education of teachers. 


PART II 
A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE FIELD OF PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


A Discussion of Education. A wrong conception generally prevails 
with reference to what constitutes an educated person. While scholastic 
training is not to be deprecated it still remains desirable to point 
out clearly that education exists outside of the classroom in a very 
considerable measure. It is well, too, to indicate that true education 
is not a sum total of accumulated knowledge, but that to the retention 
of facts must be added their proper interpretation and the ability to 
make use of them when the proper occasion appears. 

Education has been defined as a process by which we are enabled to 
adjust ourselves to everchanging conditions. It is at any rate a 
variable quantity depending upon natural aptitude and environmental 
factors. 

It certainly is not a vague intellectual inheritance bestowed upon the 
college student at the time of his graduation, but should be thought of 
as a series of specific reactions to specific situations. Two people may 
claim recognition as educated individuals with equal right, and yet 
differ widely with reference to what really justifies that claim. Educa- 
tion as a process will open new and vast areas of thought to the young 
teacher. Care needs to be taken that the discussion be confined as 
strictly as possible to concrete situations. 

The Purposes of Education. The importance of a statement of gen- 
eral aims in education to the beginning student can scarcely be denied. 
It is a useful classification of thought which will enable the student to 
clarify his ideas in a more satisfactory manner. It is important that 
illustrations be drawn from actual schoolroom procedure. This has 
a twofold value (a) of keeping the discussion alive through contacts 
with real situations and () of leading the student on to thoughts of 
more specific aims. The relationship between the general and the 
specific will more readily become apparent, and the course will thereby 
avoid the danger of becoming merely theoretical. This danger is a 
real one, and it will be conceded that the best theorizing needs to have 
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a sound basis of actual practice whether the positions taken in practice 
are tenable or otherwise. 

The Importance of Education. At this point a distinction could well 
be made between progress and change. It can be profitably shown that 
status and progress are incompatible, and that education is the hopeful 
force in promoting progress. There is also the question of stability in 
connection with progress. The problem resolves itself into how we 
may, through change, enjoy progress and retain our social stability. 
Here education seems to place its chief claim for consideration. It 
will be advantageous for the student at this stage to learn how educa- 
tion operates under a democratic form of administration as contrasted 
with its effectiveness in a democratic organization. History can clarify 
the comparative results under varying political conditions. Assuredly, 
sufficient evidence can be procured to convince the student of the im- 
portance and efficacy of education as purveyed by our systems of 
schools. The place of the private school as an institution will furnish 
a new world of ideas in view of our many prejudices, favorable and 
otherwise. 

Ideals in Education. In introducing a class to philosophy of educa- 
tion it seems wise to approach the study cautiously lest the more timid 
may take fright at the seeming profundity of the terminology. The 
student needs, however, to become conscious of the great importance 
of forming ideals. These ideals or standards need to be numerous and 
need to be acquired early in life. It may be that ideals may change 
more or less as different viewpoints emerge from our experiences, but 
once have an ideal, even though temporary in character, raised to the 
level of consciousness, and it becomes relatively easy to square one’s 
conduct with that ideal. It seems that the starting point is that which 
we call attitude. From there ideas take form and, if sufficiently im- 
pressive and if they stand the test of actual experience, we are then 
ready to name them principles or ideals. The young teacher needs to 
appreciate the desirability and the elemental importance of developing 
from experience an ever-evolving philosophy of life which permits 
adaptation to school room activities. The teacher in turn, in his 
recognition of the problem, can better direct the growth of higher levels 
of activity in the children of the schools through the creation of the 
right kinds of ideals. This may be the solid rock upon which true 
progress may be founded. 

Psychology of Education. In a course such as this the quantity of 
psychology must be limited. Again, it is the purpose of this course 
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to introduce the student to the problems of psychology and to furnish 
him with a view of the field which will enable him to undertake a 
careful study of it later in connection with his classroom problems, with 
a keener realization of its true significance. Such topics as native 
capacity, instinctive behavior, the effect of learning, habit formation, 
emotional behavior, physical conditions, analysis of thought, acquired 
traits, the laws of learning, etc., might be brought to the foreground 
in a general way so that the student may see the practical application 
and importance of psychology in the field of education. 

Education as a Science. This part of the course might emphasize 
the conception of education as a science in several ways. Certain 
problems present themselves, any of which might illustrate very ade- 
quately the extent to which education has developed along scientific 
lines. The classification and promotion of pupils by means of general 
intelligence testing, achievement testing, physical examination, statisti- 
cal methods of interpretation, etc., may illustrate the point. Grading 
pupils, with its attendant statistical devices and types of examinations, 
is another example. Still another is the question of school building 
standardization. The importance of this conception of education as a 
science should be grounded in the teacher training institutions, both 
from the viewpoint of pre-service and in-service education. Any or 
all of the material suggested under this topic should be developed in 
detail. 

Method and Subject Matter. It is nowhere more important than in 
an introductory course to clearly distinguish the meanings of the terms 
method and subject matter. The difference in importance between 
general and special methods should be emphasized. It might be well 
to illustrate the operations of the laws of learning and such related 
problems as motivation, the specialized recitation, the problem methods, 
the topical treatment of subject matter, the project method, the case 
method, and such forms of lessons as the inductive, the deductive, 
drill, question and answer, lecture, appreciation, development, the as- 
signment, and any others that may be more or less commonly known. 

A classification of subject matter into essential, useful, desirable, and 
remotely useful, or “extrinsic” and “intrinsic,” may be helpful, but the 
depths of these problems must remain unexplored until the student has 
been ripened by study and experience. The general conceptions of the 
problem are, however, important. It will be easier to make a classifi- 
cation of content as the student knows it best into “tool-subjects,” 
social sciences, natural sciences, fine arts, and industrial arts. Their 
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interrelations should become apparent through such a study as this 
one suggested. 

The Curriculum. Under this topic it seems advisable to summarize 
the work that has been discussed before. As a point of departure the 
following problems are suggested; others may seem more desirable, and 
the list may need to be greatly modified. At any rate the questions 
raised will serve to introduce the student to some of the real problems 
with which he is sure to be faced and with which he must deal: 
(a) Conceptions of the curriculum; (0) the curriculum and educational 
objectives; (c) method and content; (d) the curriculum and the con- 
ception of growth; (e) the curriculum and the New York State Regents 
system; (f) the curriculum and the preservation of the achievements 
of the race; (g) deferred values; (4) the curriculum and interests; 
(4) Spencer’s discussion of comparative values; (j) the curriculum and 
method; (%) principles underlying curriculum making; (/) subject 
matter and organization; (mm) the teacher of science and the scientist; 
(n) the concept of formal discipline; (0) the curriculum and character 
building; () standardized tests and the curriculum. 


The initiation of an introductory course in professional curricula for 
teachers seems to be highly commendable. It offers an opportunity to 
strengthen the conception of teaching as an exalted service, and to 
fortify the opinion that a high professional consciousness is funda- 
mental to ultimate teaching success.’ 


1A further treatment of the topics herein discussed will be found in An Introduction 
to Teaching (D. Appleton, 1925). 
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THE EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
TRENDS IN NEIGHBORHOOD 
AND COMMUNITY 


By Dantev H. Kutp II 


Associate in Educational Sociology, Teachers College 


The point of view expressed herein rests upon the contention that a 
neighborhood or a community can best be understood or evaluated 
through study of its effects upon the growth of personality. By such 
study it will be increasingly possible to discover the types of personal 
resources and shortages of significance for educational policy and 
practice. 


I 


Every child is compelled to work out his destiny within the limits of 
two sets of conditioning factors: his capacities and the social arrange- 
ments about him. 

His capacities are lodged primarily in his reaction-systems. These 
are not numerous fixed instincts but a relatively few combinations of 
the neuro-muscular mechanisms that provide for wide varieties of reac- 
tions. They are fundamentally conditioned by the hormones of the 
body. They differ from those of the animal world in that they provide 
greater flexibility of behavior through a greater multiplicity of com- 
bination. Accompanying overtones of feeling further condition the re- 
actions and either inhibit or strengthen them. In personal development 
these must be thought of as the biological raw materials. 

Secondarily, the child’s capacities are found in the cultural milieu 
and the social arrangements into which he is born. In the earliest 
stages of life, what he reacts to, and the form of his reactions, are de- 
termined by his original equipment. But as years pass by and his 
physiological growth proceeds, his choices and his behavior increasingly 
rest upon his cultural matrix. The expanding experience of each per- 
son is thus the interaction between his reaction systems, conditioned by 
the hormones and feelings, and the behavior of other people, condi- 
tioned by social tradition, namely, attitudes, values, institutions and 
agencies. Out of this interaction between the person and the group, 
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conditioned as it is by physical, psychic, and societal processes, arise 
habits and wishes. 

Even at the risk of some repetition, it is worth insisting that the rela- 
tionship as regards capacities between biological raw materials and 
societal raw materials is not one of “either-or” but of “both-and.” 

Analysis of the so-called “instinctive tendencies,” excepting those of 
a very young child, places them in human organisms and institutions. 
The recent discussions upon the reliability of mental measurements in- 
dicate an increasing appreciation of this fact by certain investigators. 
What is measured is only secondarily innate capacity; primarily, 
mental measurement is a quantification of acquisition during the person’s 
experience, which may be greatly affected by lack of food, disease 
caught under bad societal arrangements, or personal crises arising out 
of cruel or inhibitive treatment of parents or guardians.’ 

This institutional aspect of “instinctive tendencies” may further be 
illumined by reference to the personality phases of culture elements. 
Thus Ross speaks of external human creations as projections of per- 
sonality. They are, in fact, projections only in so far as they are first 
absorptions. A house, motor car, or hat must take on meaning for the 
personality before the personality is projected into it by use. Such use 
thus becomes objective indication of the degree of acculteration that 
the person has achieved. Not until a cultural element has been ab- 
sorbed, not until it takes on meaning in terms of the self, its status, its 
defense, its advance, is the object absorbed. Upon absorption, the per- 
sonality is projected into it. For purposes of socio-analysis, when 
speaking of a fisherman’s desire for new experience, it seems not only 
impossible but useless to try to make much of a “hunting instinct” 
and neglect the fishing rod. 

Corresponding to the mental measurements that the psychologists 
have developed must go cultural measurements. By that is meant 
analysis and evaluation of culture traits and complexes. This is urgent 
work for sociologists. When culture scales and indices are once de- 
veloped, it will be possible to take account of neighborhood and com- 
munity influences upon personal growth in a really scientific way for 
both social work and education. Eventually by a combined use of 
mental and cultural measurements, it will be possible to postulate fairly 
accurately the course of development of personality in particular types 
of social milieu. Ability to prognosticate behavior reasonably well 
would be of great assistance in improving educational guidance. Abil- 


1 Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency: Three Problem Children. 
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ity to scale in neighborhood or community the modalities of social situ- 
ations would greatly facilitate the determination of educational 
objectives. 

In order to construct a theory of neighborhood or community in 
terms of personal development, it is necessary to center attention upon 
social situations relatively fixed. An examination of primitive life as 
found in the world to-day reveals situations that do not reward analysis 
at this point. It will be more fruitful to consider neighborhood and 
community life where they can be found in intermediate stages of his- 
torical development. Such can be found in China and, according to 
Dr. W. I. Thomas, in Poland. Cases might also be taken from Russia, 
India and parts of Africa of to-day, or from various parts of medieval 
Europe or from certain brief periods of the colonial history in North 
America. In such cases, neighborhood and community are not identical 
and yet the divergence is not too great to complicate unduly our 
problem. 

If one will have in mind the broad outlines of the social situation of 
a village in South China, such as the writer has spent some time investi- 
gating and analyzing,? understanding of the theoretical statement of 
the distinctions and functions of the neighborhood and community will 
be facilitated. Think of a village of 650 people living in the country, 
a day’s travel from the nearest market city. They are farmers and 
fruit-growers. They produce practically everything they ordinarily 
need. They grow their own flax and spin and weave their own clothes. ! 
The village market affords the necessaries not produced in one village 
home but in another. Specialization and division of labor within the 
village makes the village well nigh self-sufficing. With but a few excep- 
tions, all the families of the village have the same surname. The village 
has large autonomy. 

That they are, however, not completely independent is shown by 
the fact that a daily boat, owned by some of the village people, plies 
between the village and the nearest market city. This service is used 
by the countryside, and the village does not at all depend upon its 
existence except for procuring jewelry, special furniture or clothes, and 
news of the outside world. Occasionally, the village will join with 
other nearby villages in ceremonies or relief projects or be visited by 
some local official in the district. 

The folkways of the village differ in certain familist practices which 


‘ A Sociological Analysis of a Rural Village in South China. (To be pub- 
ished.) 
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tend to differentiate its familism from that of nearby villages. Most 
of the practices, however, conform to the general patterns of behavior 
for the region as a whole. The fundamental ideal behavior pattern is 
the same for all China. It is taken from the classics and will fit its 
possessor for proper behavior, as regards the amenities at least, in 
Peking, Canton or Chentu. 

Now to proceed with the theoretical statement with such a social 
situation as a background: The early growth of a child occurs in the 
close intimate relationships of the family, which provides the condi- 
tioning of the earliest years of personal growth. It imposes upon the 
person a unified and codrdinated set of behavior patterns. Its norms, 
ideally, approximate the norms of the neighborhood and, in general, of 
the community. The norms are imposed by relatively few people at 
first, so that little chance for variation and confusion arises. The fam- 
ily thus functions to simplify the neighborhood and community norms 
and situations and combines, under conditions best suited to the child’s 
growth, the raw materials of society with the raw materials of original 
nature. 

Prolongation of infancy is significant for sociological theory not so 
much as an explanation of the origin of society or of the family as for 
the incorporation of the institutional phase of life into the so-called 
“instincts.” Under the “thick” primary contacts, where control is most 
effective because of the operation of the senses in communicating 
values and attitudes, an organized and unified set of behavior schemes 
is acquired. The nurture of the child is under strict guidance and any 
behavior not in conformity to family norms is promptly corrected. The 
basis for a stabilized and unified personality is thus established through 
the inculcation of definite and fixed schemes of behavior. It is sig- 
nificant that children reared under such conditions seldom get into 
trouble. They know exactly what kinds of behavior are expected in 
the range of familist situations and habitually conform to the expecta- 
tions of the members of the family. A self gradually emerges from 
such interaction of nature and nurture and differs so little from the 
other selves of the group that a high degree of family harmony and 
solidarity is secured. 

In brief, then, the personality set is acquired through the function- 
ing of the smallest natural grouping which mediates the neighborhood 
and the community to the person by breaking them up, simplifying and 
casting them in form suited to the child’s capacities of acquisition. 

From about three years on, the child more and more leaves the home 
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and enlarges his experience through contacts, still primary, in the neigh- 
borhood. While in the family situation, he is subjected to companion- 
ship of a varied kind,—brothers and sisters, father and mother, dif 
ferent sexes and ages,—in the neighborhood he increasingly finds him- 
self in small groups of people more or less similar to himself. Generally 
these are play and school groups composed of children of similar ages 
and interests. But the play group directly and the school group indi 
rectly are still under primary controls like those that operate in the 
family group. 

Thus it appears that the neighborhood functions to impose com- 
munity values or norms under conditions still not too complex for the 
growing child to grasp and yet not too divergent from those he has 
already come to understand through his experience in the family. Suc- 
cess, from the point of view of socialization,—participation or incor- 
poration in the neighborhood—success in terms of the development of 
a unified personality, depends upon the degree of unity that exists be- 
tween the norms of the family and other neighborhood groups, such as 
the learning and play groups. The distinctive function of the neigh- 
borhood, then, would seem to be that of mediating the person from the 
simpler family relationships into the more difficult adjustments of the 
larger community life. Where the community is practically identical 
with the neighborhood, the function is easily performed, stabilized char- 
acters are created and misconduct tends to be rare, because conflicting 
norms seldom arise. 

As the child grows older, he is led farther and farther afield to meet 
his needs. He increasingly enters into secondary contacts through 
gossip, or books and papers. The schemes of behavior found embedded 
in gossip and books may be identical or may vary only slightly from 
those he is familiar with. In such cases, no troubles arise. As experi- 
ence expands, the person finds his neighborhood groups less and less 
adequate to meet his needs. He explores more and more widely. In- 
evitably, even in the most static societies as in China, he encounters 
new norms that vary from the familist schemes of behavior. 

More and more modern life is effecting a decrease of influence of the 
primary groups. The contacts are also becoming more and more “thin.” 
The person goes as far afield as necessary to satisfy his wishes. Pri- 
mary groups of the neighborhood no longer suffice entirely. For cer- 
tain purposes he will tap intimate groups, local neighborhood groups, 
community intentional groups of wider dispersion. The latter may be 
national as in the case of a political party, or international as in the 
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case of participation in a foreign loan. Community should be defined 
not so much in terms of geography as of adequacy. 

As the person goes farther and farther afield, from family and neigh- 
borhood groups, and joins new groups in an attempt to satisfy his 
wishes, he finds new norms of behavior imposed by these new groups. 
Such new norms may conflict more or less radically with his familist 
and neighborhood norms. Furthermore, many of-these groups conflict 
among themselves. Their standards of action vary; their purposes 
differ. Each group attempts to impose its specific schemes of behavior 
upon the person. He must conform or leave. If membership means 
satisfaction of definite wishes, he conforms and acquires variant sche- 
matization of conduct. Conflicts arise between the norms of family and 
neighborhood groups and those of the community. The variety and 
complexity of standards and requirements result in mental conflicts and 
more or less disorganization of personality. The new experiences de- 
stroy the old unity and do not provide a new one. Wide variations 
from village behavior are to be found among students of distant schools 
or emigrants in foreign lands. 

One fundamental contrast between neighborhood groups and com- 
munity groups is this: the neighborhood functions primarily for control 
of personal growth, the community functions primarily for adequacy 
in personal growth. 


i 


How do our modern situations differ from the foregoing? Mainly 
in degree. With the development of civilization, specialization and 
division of labor have greatly increased secondary contacts which are 
“thin” and provide controls that result in superficial conformities, such 
as fashions. Primary contacts still occur in home, playground, school, 
gang, clique, workshop, office, camp, but the norms of behavior among 
most of these have wide variations. The old uniformities of control in 
the neighborhood have broken down. Even in the family to-day, there 
are often such wide divergences in standards of behavior that the home 
becomes merely a place in which to sleep and eat. The child growing 
up in such a home is subjected to varying norms by the different mem- 
bers of the family or by even the same member who at different mo- 
ments has different ideas as to what the child should do. People in city 
and country travel more widely than ever before to secure satisfaction 
of their wishes. Interdependences are becoming more extensive. Com- 
munities are becoming more inclusive. Neighborhood and neighborli- 
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ness in many instances tend to disappear; but with the expansion of 
community life and interests, efficiency and adequacy increase. 

It would seem then that we are securing to-day adequacy at the ex- 
pense of stability of personality. Certainly, people are being thrown 
into greater complexities and exhibit mental conflicts that threaten not 
only personal safety but the continuity of the life of society. Insanity 
and personal disorganization of various forms seem to be on the in- 
crease especially in urban areas where the opportunity to develop 
divergent norms of behavior is greater because of the more numerous 
divergent groups open to city people. 


III 


The problem is, therefore, how to secure adequacy of personal life 
and yet avoid the dangers of disorganization of personality. 

No one wants to return to earlier conditions of inadequacy although 
modern life in many places lacks the desirable features of histori 
neighborliness. Instead of turning back, there is a prevalent tendency 
to move on into still larger freedoms from home, school and workshop 
restraints. The multiplication of groups goes on steadily and with it 
the complication of life. 

Education, while making certain corrections in policy and practice 
toward individuation on the one hand, and socialization on the other, 
has still far to go to provide the cultural milieu under which people may 
attain adaptability to our modern conflicting interests. Certainly, any 
attempt to create stabilized personalities, to impose fixed schematiza- 
tions upon people, will fail utterly and only further the general moral 
confusion. 

But in the midst of such a wide variety of groups which a student of 
the public schools may join, how can he be trained into the proper 
forms of conduct for each particular group or types of groups? Or 
how shall a person decide which groups to join and which to avoid? 
How shall he evolve order and unity out of chaos and complexity? 
What assistance at this point is the school now providing? 

Since a simple and static life is generally no longer common, the 
school can no longer attempt to impose unity in personality by reducing 
all activities to a general uniformity. It must recognize fundamental 
diversities not only of innate capacities but of group purposes, stand- 
ards and activities. It must recognize that groups develop attitudes 
with reference to themselves while developing different attitudes with 
reference to other groups and general social crises. It must evaluate 
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each in terms of personal development and social welfare. But into 
what type of groups and group norms shall it induct the pupil? How 
shall it create a general harmony and correlation out of the great di- 
versity of groups so that a division of social labor among the groups may 
be perceived? 

As things are now, the school attempts in a general and vague way to 
induct the child into community relationships and trusts to the child 
for success. The result is that with his school norms varying too greatly 
from his special-group norms, he simply conforms where necessary and 
as necessary. But divergencies too numerous or too great hinder per- 
sonal efficiency. The person is likely either to adhere to the norms of 
one group predominantly for the sake of simplicity and become a stiff- 
necked partisan, or to flit from one type of life to another and become 
a Bohemian. 

As Thomas says: ® 

But under these conditions it is both illogical and impractical to treat the for- 
mation of stable characters as the chief aim of social education. Our pedagogical 
and ethical concepts and methods correspond to a stage of civilization when indi- 
vidual attitudes were sufficiently stabilized at an age between sixteen and twenty- 
five to permit practical reflection and social control to ignore their subsequent 
evolution as insignificant. It was then all right to identify social maturity and 
stabilization of character, to assign to both a term approximately coincident with 
physical maturity, and to consider the period of change preceding stabilization as 
a mere preparation for the latter. But when the limit of an even approximate 
fixation of attitudes is pushed further and further, when the individual continues 
to evolve psychologically long after having reached biological maturity and social 
productivity, the social importance of the period during which he is changing in- 
creases at the expense of the period during which he remains approximately stable. 
For a modern personality the fixation of character begins to identify itself more 
and more not with the attainment of maturity, but with oldage. . . . The center of 
pedagogical and ethical attention must, therefore, be entirely shifted; not attain- 
ment of stability, but organization of the very process of personal evolution for its 
own sake should be the conscious task of social control. 

It will seem fair enough to trust the child to work out his own salva- 
tion when he has been trained in youth to organize his later evolution 
himself. He must be trained into an ability to pass reasonably fair 
judgments, to keep an open mind, and constantly to change habits; in 
short, he must be trained in flexibility of adjustment. 

But it is unfair to expect the school to accomplish these things until 
sociology can serve it more definitely and accurately. To this end 
educational sociology needs to undertake the task of analyzing social 
situations in typical communities in order to determine: the groups that 

* The Polish Peasant, Vol. III, pp. 64f. 
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characterize them, the ostensible purposes of the groups, the activities 
and the values of the groups. It would be significant in this connection 
to know definitely,—What are the attitudes imposed upon members by 
specific groups in the community so that the groups may “play-up” to 
their réle in the community? What are the relationships between 
these groups? How do they conflict; how codperate? How do they 
rate in terms of community welfare? Such information, properly ana- 
lyzed and organized, will in a practical way derive community values 
and provide a basis for the determination of certain of the objectives 
of education. 

What is needed to-day in research in educational sociology is that 
which will correct the emphasis that educational theory—under the 
inspiration of the psychologists—places upon the biological elements, 
ie., the instincts, and—under the inspiration of the sociologists—upon 
the societal elements, i.e., the institutions, the general social norms or 
schematizations of behavior. Such correction will direct attention 
rather upon the interaction between the the biological and societal ele- 
ments of culture and—under the inspiration of social psychology—place 
the emphasis upon the development of a technic that will aid the person 
to develop a creative and flexible type of personality. 

That this has been vaguely appreciated is evidenced by the increasing 
demand for civic education. Civics has in the past been concerned 
mainly with stating and evaluating the character of personal member- 
ship in the political groups of the community. Unfortunately there is 
still too much of this. More recently, it has expanded to include other 
vital-interest groups in the community. We must look to more scien- 
tific formulation in a simple way, for civic training and appreciation, of 
all the significant intentional groups in the communiiy under considera- 
tion. The task of civics would then be: the listing of the attitudes, 
values and practices of each group in terms of inter-group welfare; the 
discovery of divergences between each intentional group and between 
the intentional group and the community organization with respect to 
approved purposes and practices; the study of the functions of each 
group with reference to inter-group correlation and division of labor 
in providing adequacy of personal life; and the sensitizing of the stu- 
dent to his obligations to those outside specific intentional groups by 
evaluating the groups by standards of judgment more inclusive than 
those imposed by the control of the specific groups. This can be 
achieved by practical experience in groups in school and out, by dis- 
cussion, and by study and investigation. 
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NEW STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


THE MEASUREMENT OF EDUCATIONAL NEED * 


A recent study, entitled Te Measurement of Educational Need,* pre- 
sents a method for a more satisfactory solution of one of the basic 
problems connected with the equalization of educational opportunity. 
It develops a technique for determining the cost of offering an equiva- 
lent educational program in all types of communities. 

Such a measure is required in determining the demands on the state 
and on the locality from both concepts involved in the principle of 
equalization of educational opportunity. It is required in determining 
the cost of the minimum satisfactory educational offering in each lo- 
cality, and it is required if provision is to be made so that the burden of 
supporting the minimum program shall fall upon the people in all locali- 
ties in relation to their ability to pay taxes. The rapidly increasing 
emphasis upon the equalization of educational opportunity as the 
central aim in state aid to public schools makes the refinement in- 
troduced in the measurement of educational need particularly timely. 

The attack by this study may be understood best from a considera- 
tion of some of the shortcomings of present methods. One of the most 
common methods of measuring the educational need of localities as- 
sumes that the task faced by localities is proportional to the number of 
pupils. It is true that the tasks faced by communities with the same 
number of children are reasonably equal. Also, it is generally true that 
communities with more children face a larger educational task. But the 
relationship is not a constant one. Differences in number of children 
generally indicate inequalities in the cost of equivalent offerings, but the 
cost is not in direct proportion to the number of pupils. 

The pupil measure falls down because the classroom is the cost unit. 
If there are enough children in a district so that as many children may 
be accommodated by a classroom as is customary in the largest dis- 
tricts, each child will represent a constant part of the classroom unit 
cost, such as 1/25th or 1/27th. For all such communities the number of 
children is proportional to the number of classrooms and therefore an 


* Mort, Paul R., The Measurement of Educational Need. A Basis for Distributing 
State Aid. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 150. 
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index of the cost of a uniform offering. But if there are not enough 
children so that this maximum practice can be followed, the child repre- 
sents a different fraction of a classroom for each size group of districts. 
To measure relative cost, accordingly, it is necessary to find what frac- 
tion of a classroom unit is represented by a child under different situ- 
ations. It will obviously be a different amount for each size of district 
until the size is reached above which increase does not commonly bring 
about an increase in the number of pupils placed in a classroom. 

The most advanced systems of measuring educational need—the 
California and North Carolina plans—have defined these relationships 
in rather large groups. They lack in two ways. (1) In the standards 
set up, for the fraction of a classroom unit to consider a child. (2) In 
the means for determining the standards to which a community is en- 
titled. 

In The Measurement of Educational Need a technique is devel- 
oped for correcting these two shortcomings in the scale for measuring 
educational need. 

In this study the state-wide practice of communities with a given 
number of elementary school children, as to the provision of elementary 
classrooms, was taken as a basis for determining the fraction of a class- 
room unit a child would indicate in such a community. Similar pro- 
cedure was followed for the high school. This gave the weighting to be 
given an elementary school pupil in any size of community in terms of 
elementary classroom cost units. It gave similar figures for high school 
pupils in terms of high school classroom cost units. These were ex- 
pressed in the same terms by use of elementary school and high school 
per pupil cost figures obtained from the studies of the Educational 
Finance Inquiry. 

Instead of using each size of school separately, the relationship be- 
tween number of teachers and number of pupils was determined for 
elementary school and high school by fitting mathematical curves. 
Given the number of teachers, taken as the measure of the number of 
classrooms and thus of cost, a mathematical expression resulted from 
which the cost in terms of classrooms can be determined for any size of 
school district. 

Since it was found desirable to use straight line relationships, a series 
of straight lines was used in preference to a single curved line. This 
gave mathematic expressions, each of which had a number to be multi- 
plied by the number of pupils and one to be multiplied by the number 
of districts. In other words, it gives a pupil allotment and a district 
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allotment. The sum of these two products is the measure of the edu- 
cational need of the district or groups of districts considered. For in- 
stance, to measure the educational need due to 200 high school pupils in 
a district, take 200 * 1.96, and 1 (district) « 56.59. The sum of the 
two products gives 449 weighted pupils. The standards resulting from 
the use of the technique developed, though in reality members of the 
same mathematical equation showing the relation between size of school 
and number of teachers, are simple numbers used in combination with 
number of pupils and number of districts in much the same way that 
district and pupil quotas of state aid are used in some states at present. 

Further refinements of the measure are brought about through a con- 
sideration of transportation in rural districts. 

The technique set up for measuring need is flexible, allowing for the 
growth in understanding of the principle of equalization of educational 
opportunity. Taking the standards set up for elementary and high 
school education, other activities may be added at will and with com- 
parative ease in a manner similar to that used for transportation costs 
in rural districts. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that it was found necessary 
to analyze the problem of determining which of the various educational 
activities should be accepted as a part of the minimum program. Three 
criteria are set up for determining which activities should be considered 
as state responsibilities to the extent that the burden of support should 
fall upon the people throughout the state to an equal degree. This ques- 
tion must be raised by every student of state finance concerning kinder- 
gartens, continuation schools, evening schools, vocational education, 
and other educational activities. 


SCHOOL RECORDS AND REPORTS * 


Uniformity in the records and reports of school systems has long been 
a matter of discussion among those interested in public education. The 
educational survey movement, together with the marked advance which 
has taken place in the field of scientific educational analysis, has indi- 
cated the necessity for such uniformity. That only slight advance has 
been made toward uniformity is easily shown through a review of the 
systems of recording and reporting now in use in the cities of the United 
States. 

* Strayer, G. D. and Engelhardt, N. L., A Score Card and Standards for the Record 


one Reports of City School Systems. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
ege, 1923. 
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Astonishing variations exist among school systems with respect to the 
nature and amount of the data which are being gathered toward the end 
that the success or failure of accepted financial or educational policies or 
programs may be determined. Cities where the size and nature of the 
population create somewhat similar educational problems should tend 
toward uniformity in the data collected and in the reports made. It is 
also conceivable that a greater uniformity in recording and reporting 
among all school systems, irrespective of size, may be advanced by util- 
izing a common basis for analyzing the systems of records and reports 
now in use. 

In searching for a method which might be utilized for checking the 
records and reports of a school system, the score card method was con- 
sidered most usable. It was felt that through a score card, the record- 
ing-reporting system, used by any school organization, might be con- 
sidered as a whole, and yet might be divided into its various parts. 
Thus the elements, of which the whole score card is composed, receive 
individual attention. Administrators checking their own system are 
thus required to consider the individual elements and to locate each 
of the elements in its proper place in the total situation. 

Records and reports in school systems are desirable and essential only 
as they carry information concerning achievements resulting from ser- 
vices rendered or materials used. Results are not secured in school 
systems except as funds are made available and expended remotely or 
directly for human service or for material things. A commonly used 
system of accounting for such funds considers the functions of a school 
system divided in accordance with these headings: 1. General Control; 
2. Instructional Service; 3. Operation of Plant; 4. Maintenance of 
Plant; 5. Fixed Charges; 6. Debt Service; 7. Capital Outlay; 8. Auxil- 
iary Agencies. This functional division may be applied to all school 
systems. 

This eightfold division has been used as a basis for the development 
of The Strayer-Engelhardt Score Card for the Records and Reports 
of a School System. The score card is therefore divided as follows: 


I. Records and Reports Involved in the “General Control” of a School 
System. 
II. Records and Reports Involved in “Instructional Service.” 
III. Records and Reports Required in the “Operation of the School Plant.” 
IV. Records and Reports Required in the “Maintenance of the School 
Plant.” 
V. Records and Reports of “Fixed Charges.” 
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VI. Records and Reports Involved in “Debt Service.” 
VII. Records of “Capital Outlay.” 
VIII. Records and Reports Required by “Auxiliary Agencies.” 


In the preparation of this score card and checking list, the records 
and reports of many school systems have been analyzed, the opinions of 
other writers in this field have been given careful consideration and the 
judgments of workers in all the departments of school systems have been 
sought. In general, this procedure was followed in the inclusion of any 
elements or the determination of the standards: 


1. In general, no record or report was included except as it was 
actually being utilized in a school system. 

2. Although a record or report might properly appear under two or 
three of the eight major subdivisions, all repetition has been 
avoided. The location of the record in the list conforms to the 
source of request for the information or is determined by ultimate 
destination or filing place of the record or report. 

3. The composition of a record or report has been determined from 
current practice and the judgments of students of the problem. 

4. The importance of any item in the score card has been deter- 
mined by the allotment of points as agreed upon by the judges 
making the distribution. 


In giving a title to a record or report, common practice has been fol- 
lowed. The exact nature of a form is made clear in the statement of its 
composition. The score card has been patterned after the score cards 
which have been used widely in other fields of educational analysis. It 
follows most closely the Strayer-Engelhardt Score Cards for School 
Buildings.* As in the latter cases, the materials for scoring are divided 
into two parts: 


I. The 1,000-point score card for checking and analyzing the rec- 
ords and reports of a school system. 

II. The description of the desirable form and composition of all 
records which should form the basis of judgment in the alloca- 
tion of points on the various parts of the system which is being 
analyzed. 


The maximum number of points which may be allotted any system 
of records and reports which conforms to the standards agreed upon is 
1,000. Through the agency of a large number of competent students of 

* Strayer, G. D. and Engelhardt, N. L., Score Card for City School Buildings; Score 


Card for Village of Rural School Buildings of Four Teachers or Less; Score Card for 
High School Buildings. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. 
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educational administration, these 1,000 points have been redistributed 
among the eight subdivisions of the score card. Thus the maximum 
number of points which may be allotted any of these subdivisions has 
been determined as follows: 


I. Records and Reports Involved in the “General Control of a 





ES one AR uy Swwrias aon Gnawa dns 0466s4s-000-004 0000 390 
II. Records and Reports Involved in “Instructional Service”.... 335 
III. Records and Reports Required in the “Operation of the 
i HOE REISS ERS nner nr Sener ee se er eee ere 50 
IV. Records and Reports Required in the “Maintenance of the 
EE ia cece eobean teeth esp wbeeNeiseslanesees 45 
V. Records and Reports of “Fixed Charges” ................... 10 
VI. Records and Reports Involved in “Debt Service”............ 20 
ee OE ON as tun cases sccnccecsesovncese 50 
VIII. Records and Reports Required by “Auxiliary Agencies’...... 100 
ME KUutuaihcoudueRddadnaane nails 1,000 


Further allocations of the points among the roman numeral subdivi- 
sions of each of the major items have been made by the judges, with the 
results shown in the columns marked “2” on the score card. An identi- 
cal process was utilized in the last allocation of points among the literal 
sub-items of the score card. In determining the final allotment for any 
record or group of records, the median judgments of the judges were 
utilized. Slight readjustments were necessary to insure a total of 1,000 
points for each of the columns, 1, 2 and 3. 

In using this score card, certain guiding principles of a recording and 
reporting system must be borne in mind. 


1. The law of diminishing returns must be, in the last analysis, the 
determining element in the acceptance of any record by a school 
system. 

2. Availability for use and actual utilization of each record and 
report for constructive work in the school system are essential 
requirements. 

3. Legal requirements or recognized standardization of community, 
state, or nation should be given full consideration in the ratuag of 
any system. 

4. A system of records and reports should furnish a continuing and 
cumulative survey of the whole system. 

5. Records and reports should be instruments for determining poli- 
cies involving future educational programs, building needs, the 
development of health education, of the budget and the like. 
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6. They should give an account of the stewardship to the public 
which the staff of workers has accepted. 


~J] 


They should inform and educate the public in the matter of edu- 

cational needs and policies. 

8. They should determine the efficiency of all workers in a school 
system. 

9. The tendency should be to avoid duplication in the collection and 
recording of data. 

10. Participants in the gathering and transmission of data should be 
given full realization of the bearing of such work upon the man- 
agement and efficiency of the system. 

11. The system of records and reports must make possible the ad- 

vancement of the interests of the community and of the individual 


child. 


This score card and the standards agreed upon are intended for use 
by the superintendent and the staff in the school systems of cities of 
100,000 population and less. They are also intended as a device to be 
utilized by survey groups in the analysis of records in such school sys- 
tems. It is hoped that the use of this score card will result in the solu- 
tion of administrative problems and in the correction of many of the 
faults which are found to-day in the records and reports of school 
systems. 

The total score allotted the records and reports in any school sys- 
tem would indicate, in general, the possibility of securing the facts which 
will permit interpretation of what the school system has been doing and 
of the success which is being achieved. Any marked deficiency in any 
one division of the records and reports should be given special attention, 
so that the entire system of recording and reporting may be brought up 
to desirable standards. 

The score card, as already indicated, has been divided into eight 
major divisions; each of these major divisions is again subdivided and 
third divisions have been made where the nature of the work requires. 
These divisions of the score card are numbered in the same manner as 
are the detailed standards. Thus it is easily possible to refer from the 
score card to the detailed standards, which must be used as a basis for all 
scoring. In case a record is proved a non-essential in a school system, 
full credit may be given, but the character of the credit should be indi- 
cated by drawing a circle about it. Where two or more records are 
successfully combined in one form, full credit should be given for each 
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one. Credit for a record or report should vary with the recency of data 
and the evidence of utilization. 

The three double columns, 1, 2 and 3 of the score card (as shown on 
page 421), is where the scoring is actually done. Each double column 
is composed of one column in which the highest possible scores for any 
single item are given, and the second column for the scores assigned by 
the judge rating the records and reports of any school system. The 
three divisions of the score card,—the major items, divisions I, I, III, 
IV, etc., A, B, C, D, etc.,—determine the number of double columns. 
The subdivisions lettered A, B, C, D, etc., are scored opposite their 
perfect scores in the blank part of double column 1. The subdivisions 
numbered I, II, III, IV, etc., are scored opposite their perfect scores in 
the blank part of column 2. The major items are scored opposite their 
perfect scores in the blank part of column 3. The perfect scores of 
columns 1, 2 and 3 each total the same amount, i.e., 1,000 points. The 
total scores that have been allotted in column 1 will equal the total 
allotted scores of columns 2 and 3. 

The score card itself has been arranged in the form of a four-page 
folder to be utilized in scoring. The pamphlet of standards can be re- 
tained as a basis for further scoring when essential changes are made in 
the improvement of the records and reports of any school system. 
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TRUSTEES 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of Teachers College on Thursday, No- 
vember 13, the following action was 
taken: 

Mrs. Harry Emerson Fosdick and Mr. 
James H. Perkins were elected to mem- 
bership on the Board 

By a gift of $10,000 from Mr. New- 
bold Morris, a Trustee of Teachers Col- 
lege, the “Eleanor Colford Morris Fel- 
lowship” was established. The fellow- 
ship, of a value equal to the income of 
the fund, will be awarded annually, or 
at the discretion of the Faculties, to a 
graduate student in education. 

Professor O. W. Caldwell was ap- 
pointed acting director of the Institute 
of Child Welfare Research. An admin- 
istrative board, the governing body of 
the Institute, was established with the 
following membership: Dean Russell, 
chairman ex officio, and Professors O. 
W. Caldwell, R. J. Leonard, E. L. 
Thorndike, and Patty S. Hill. 

Appointments to the Faculty of Edu- 
cation, from and after July 1, 1924, 
were made as follows: William David 
Reeve, Ph.D., associate professor of 
mathematics; Adelaide T. Case, Ph.D., 
assistant professor of education; Albert 
L. Cru, B.ésL., assistant professor of 
French. 


THE INSTITUTE OF CHILD 
WELFARE RESEARCH 


Teachers College has established an 
Institute of Child Welfare Research as a 
new department in the College. The 
Institute has been made possible by a 
grant from the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Memorial Foundation, for the pur- 
pose of encouraging research in pre- 
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school and extra-academic fields. The 
new department is an outgrowth of pre 
school investigations conducted during 
the past year at the Heckscher Founda- 
tion for Children and at the Manhat 
tanville Nursery, and the child welfare 
studies made in connection with a pub 
lic school in New York City and else- 
where. 

The Institute is to serve as a central 
agency for the many phases of child 
welfare research which may be under- 
taken by various departments of the 
College. Immediate studies are now 
being made by research associates 
sistants and graduate students 

Present activities include the follow- 
ing: 

1. The maintenance of a nursery school 
for purposes of intensive study of six 
teen small children between the ages 
of two and four. The research pro- 
gram with the nursery school group 
includes record studies of educational 
procedure, the establiskment of social 
ratings, and experimental studies of 
nutritional and psychological devel- 
opment. 

2. An investigation of managerial, finan- 
cial, educational and dietary prob 
lems in institutions which care for 
children 

3. A home study of factors influencing 


sleep. 


4. Studies of the home, environmental 


and personal, which may control or 
guide the experiences of problem 
children. 

5. An educational clinic organized for 
research, for child service, and for 
training students in the technique of 
securing and compiling scientific data 
regarding children. 


6. The Institute also expects to codper- 


ate with other agencies whose pur- 
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pose is to make available to the pub- 

lic the results of investigations re- 

garding child welfare. 

Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, director of the 
Lincoln School, is also acting director of 
the Institute of Child Welfare Research, 
Dr. Bess V. Cunningham is executive 
secretary of the Institute and will devote 
much of her time to the educational 
clinic. 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 


Professor Paul Monroe, director of 
the International Institute, returned in 
November from the Far East. During 
his stay in China Professor Monroe par- 
ticipated in the formulation of a plan 
for the utilization of the balance of the 
Boxer Indemnity Fund recently remitted 
by the American Government. The dis- 
cussions resulted in the formal organiza- 
tion of the Board of Trustees of the 
China Foundation for the Promotion of 
Education and Culture. The Board of 
Trustees consists of Dr. W. W. Yen, 
formerly prime minister; Dr. Wellington 
Koo, formerly minister of foreign affairs; 
Dr. Alfred S. Sze, minister of China to 
the United States; Dr. Fan Yuan-lien, 
formerly minister of education, now 
president, Normal University of Pe- 
king; Dr. Hwang Yen-pei, formerly 
minister of education, now president of 
the Industrial Education Association and 
director of its schools; Dr. Chiang Mon- 
lin, vice-chancellor, National University, 
Peking; Dr. Chang Po-ling, president, 
Nankai University; Dr. P. W. Kuo, 
president, Southeastern University, Nan- 
kai; Dr. Y. T. Tsur, formerly president 
of the Tsing Hua College; Dr. Paul 
Monroe and Dr. John Dewey, Colum- 
bia University; Mr. J. E. Baker, adviser 
of the Chinese Government; Mr. C. R. 
Bennett, president, International Bank, 
Peking; Mr. Roger S. Greene, director, 
China Medical Board. Of the Chinese 
members five are graduates of or at one 
time attended Columbia University, and 
four are graduates of or attended Teach- 
ers College. The money remitted to 


China is to constitute a trust fund to be 
administered as the Board of Trustees 
may decide; there is to be no American 
control except in so far as the treasurer 
for the period of the Indemnity pay- 
ments must be an American. In general 
the funds of the Foundation will prob- 
ably be employed in such a way as to 
call forth additional effort in the field of 
education, health and research in the 
broadest sense of the terms. 


Tue PHILIPPINE SURVEY 


Professor Monroe on his return from 
China visited the Philippine Islands and 
was invited to undertake and organize a 
survey of education in the Islands. Ar- 
rangements for this survey are now 
completed and the staff invited to join 
Professor Monroe include the following: 
Professor F. G. Bonser, Professor Jesse 
F. Williams, Professor Harold Rugg, 
Professor George S. Counts, Professor 
Stephen P. Duggan, Dr. Carter Alexan- 
der, and Miss Mary E. Pennell. The 
party sailed for the Philippines on the 
27th of December and will spend about 
three months on the field work. 





The result of Professor Monroe’s i: 
vestigations on educational conditions 
and needs in the Near East, conducted 
by him during the early part of 1924, 
has been published by the Committee 
of Near East Relief as a section of 
Reconstruction in the Near East. 





Professor William F. Russell repre- 
sented Teachers College and Columbia 
University at the inauguration of Dr. 
George Willard Frasier as president of 
the Colorado State Teachers College on 
Friday, November 21, at Greeley. Dur- 
ing his trip to the West, Dr. Russell ad- 
dressed the teachers of the Denver pub- 
lic schools. The subject of his talk was 
“Recent Educational Developments in 
Europe.” He has also given addresses 


recently at Boston before the Middlesex 
County Teachers Association; at Free- 
port, Ill., before the Northwestern IIli- 
Association; at 


nois State Teachers 



































Mount Holyoke College, and at Bridge- 
port, Conn.; the last on the occasion of 
American Education Week. 


The International Institute is under- 
taking the publication of an Interna- 
tional Educational Yearbook. Arrange- 
ments have been made for the publica- 
tion early in 1925 of the first volume 
which will present an account of educa- 
tional development in thirteen coun- 
tries during 1924 and a discussion of the 
methods of instruction in a number of 
leading countries. It is hoped that the 
educational systems of the world will be 
covered in these Yearbooks every five 
years. The first volume is to be edited 
by Professor I. L. Kandel. 


On October 21 the Right Honorable 
H. A. L. Fisher, former president of the 
English Board of Education and author 
of the Education Act of 1918, was the 
guest of the International Institute and 
gave an address before the students and 
faculty of Teachers College on “English 
Education during the Period of My Ad- 
ministration.” 

The foreign students registered in the 
Visitation Course spent two weeks in 
November in visiting educational institu- 
tions in the South under the direction of 
Professor Thomas Alexander and Mr. 
John H. Jessup. Miss Daniell, welfare 
director of Teachers College, also ac- 
companied the party. Seventeen coun- 
tries were represented in the group of 
thirty-five students The following 
schools and institutions were visited: 
Hampton Institute, College of William 
and Mary, University of Richmond, 
University of Virginia, consolidated and 
negro schools in Albemarle County, Vir- 
ginia State Teachers College at Harrison- 
burg, George Washington University, 
Chevy Chase Country Day School, 
Maryland State Normal School, Gou- 
cher College, and Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. The tour was not confined, 
however, to educational study alone; 
the proximity to Jamestown and the 
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Shenandoah Caverns, the stay in Wash 
ington, the utilization of motor buses in 
place of the railroad, the hospitality of 
the Rotary Club at Harrisonburg, all 
afforded the group opportunities for ac- 
quiring information about the United 
States that may make more lasting im- 
pressions than many text-books 


THE CHARACTER EDUCATION 
INQUIRY AT TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


On a three-year grant from the In 
stitute of Social and Religious Research. 
Teachers College has undertaken a spe- 
cial research in the field of character 
education, with particular reference to 
religious education. The Inquiry is be- 
ing conducted by Hugh Hartshorne 
formerly head of the department of re 
ligious education, University of South 
ern California, and Mark A. May, head 
of the division of psychology, Univer- 
sity of Syracuse (on leave). Dr. Thorn 
dike has administrative supervision of 
the work, and a small committee, ap 
pointed in part by Teachers College and 
in part by the Institute, is to serve as 
a group of advisers. 

The first point of attack is on the 
problem of the nature and development 
of character tests. It is impossible to 
know exactly what the prevailing condi- 
tions are or to experiment with assur- 
ance until tests have been devised and 
validated which will reveal and meas- 
ure the facts. Such tests do not exist, 
although many valuable pioneer efforts 
have been made to produce them. The 
situation is not unlike that in the field 
of educational measurement when Dr 
Thorndike began producing his scales 
and tests. 

Such educational tests are now legion, 
but they have practically no relation to 
the problem of character development 
To be sure, both intelligence tests and 
educational tests occasionally include 
material drawn from the field of human 
relations and involve ethical discrimina- 
tion: but this is, by itself, an insuffi- 
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cient measure of the complex moral fac- 
tors in conduct. 

One of the first things to be done is 
to collect a complete bibliography of 
existing methods of measuring character 
or any of its factors, and to evaluate 
these procedures. The results of this 
part of the Inquiry will appear in a 
series of articles and later in book form. 

A second task is to take the most 
promising of existing tests and test them 
by statistical procedures. 

A third is to devise and perfect a set 
of tests which will serve as tools for 
further research and experiment. This 
is the sine qua non of all scientific work 
in the field of religious education. 
Norms of development, standards of 
progress, measurement of the relative 
value of different methods of teaching, 
knowledge of existing trends, all depend 
on the production of such tests. 

Four general types of tests are needed. 
First, tests designed to measure the 
knowledge or information which is nec- 
essary for good character; second, tests 
which will measure attitudes, motives, 
instincts, interests, prejudices and voli- 
tional activities; third, tests of actual 
conduct and skill; and fourth, tests of 
social-self-organization, or religious de- 
velopment, or the relations of the first 
three factors to one another and to so- 
cial functioning. The Inquiry has now 
several test proposals of the first and 
second types. 

By this investigation and invention of 
tests, the Inquiry hopes to develop tools 
which may be used in the study of con- 
temporary character, in measuring dif- 
ferent systems of character education, 
and in the experimental development of 
method in religious and moral education. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Professor George D. Strayer addressed 
the Chamber of Commerce at Bridge- 
port, Conn., on November 10. He pre- 
sented on that occasion a comparison 
of the support of education in Bridge- 
port and in Connecticut with other 
parts of the country. 


Professor Strayer presided over a con- 
ference of the twenty-one organizations 
supporting the National Education Bill 
in Washington on November 17. He re- 
ports that all of the national organiza- 
tions that have committed themselves to 
the Education Bill are enthusiastic in 
their support. 

The Watertown, N.Y., survey, con- 
ducted under the direction of Professors 
Strayer and Engelhardt, was delivered 
to the Board of Education in Water- 
town on Tuesday, December 2. On 
Wednesday, December 3, the report was 
submitted to the Luncheon Clubs of the 
City of Watertown at a joint meeting 
of these clubs and on Wednesday eve- 
ning to a meeting of the Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Association of the city. The report 
will be printed by the Board of Educa- 
tion in Watertown and should be avail- 
able within a three months’ period. 
Professors Moore, Hillegas, Johnson, 
McGaughy, Mort, Alexander and Swift, 
of Teachers College, codperated in the 
work of the survey. Forty-five gradu- 
ate students assisted in the field work 
and in the preparation of the report. 

The Administration Club met at the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. Strayer on Fri- 
day, December 5. The group organized 
themselves as a board of education and 
citizen group interested in the issue of 
removing an incompetent teacher from 
the service. The discussion was one of 
the most lively that has ever been 
staged by the Club. 

Professor N. L. Engelhardt was one 
of the speakers on the annual program 
at the meetings of the State Teachers As- 
sociation of Nebraska. He spoke in Mc- 
Cook, Omaha, Grand Island and Lin- 
coln, Neb. On November 8 he delivered 
the main address at the laying of the 
cornerstone for a new high school being 
erected at Grand Island, Neb. 

Dr. Engelhardt delivered an address 
on December 5 before the Federated 
Boards of Education of the State of New 
Jersey on the topic “Some Factors in 
Scientific Building Management.” 

Messrs. Gregory, Shank, Job and Ben- 
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der, of the Second Major Course for Su- 
perintendents of Schools, and Professors 
Mort and Engelhardt are engaged in the 
survey of the Hope Farm School at 
Millbrook, N.Y. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY AND 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Professor Albert Shiels has prepared 
and issued a classified bibliography of 
books dealing with the various races 
and nationalities, for use in Americani- 
zation work. 

The vocational guidance group, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Arthur F. Payne, 
recently completed a survey of the Lin- 
coln Watts Orphan School at Yonkers, 
and the Leake and Watts Farm School 
at Tivoli. The trustees of Leake and 
Watts have adopted the recommenda- 
tions of the survey group, and are now 
ready to put into effect various recom- 
mendations which cover a program of 
testing and classification in the elemen- 
tary school, a system of tryout courses 
in the Orphan School, and a series of 
vocational education courses at the 
Farm School and Saunders Trade School 
at Yonkers. 

Dr. Payne addressed the vocational 
education section of the New York 
State Teachers Association on “Scientific 
Methods in Vocational Education,” on 
November 1, and on November 28 he 
addressed the members of the Philadel- 
phia Vocational Guidance Association 
on “Recent Developments in Vocational 
Guidance.” On December 2, he ad- 
dressed the Rotary Club and the teach- 
ers of the New Brunswick, N.J., schools, 
on “Scientific Methods in Vocational 
Guidance.” 

Professor David Snedden gave an ad- 
dress before the students and faculty of 
Elmira Women’s College, Elmira, N.Y., 
on November 21. His topic was “Prob- 
lems of Physical Education.” 

The Bureau of Publications of Teach- 
ers College has just published Home 
Economics Education: Studies of Vo- 
cational and General Courses, edited by 
Professor Snedden. This is a book of 
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over two hundred pages, and comprises 
seventeen detailed studies. 

Dr. Payne has in press a new book, 
Organization of Vocational Guidance 
This is a companion volume to his 
Administration of Vocational Educa- 
tion, published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Professor Frank M. McMurry was a 
speaker at the Education Week meeting 
of the Westchester County Education 
Association of Men, which was held at 
the Hotel Gramatan, Bronxville, on Sat- 
urday evening, November 22. 

Professor Milo B. Hillegas has been 
made a member of the East Side Com- 
mittee of Management of the New York 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 

At the request of the Education Club 
of the College of the City of New York, 
Professor William A. McCall appeared 
before them at a recent meeting and 
told the story of his year in China as 
director of psychological research for 
the Chinese National Association for the 
Advancement of Education. 

The Superintendent of the New York 
City Public Schools has issued instruc- 
tions to the principals of certain ele- 
mentary schools to classify their pupils 
into rapid-advance, normal-advance and 
slow-advance groups within each grade. 
The Principal’s Section of the New York 
Society for the Experimental Study of 
Education invited Professor McCall to 
outline a recommended procedure for ef- 
fecting this reclassification. His recom- 
mendations were submitted at the last 
meeting of the Society. 

Professor Lois C. Mossman spent De- 
cember 1, 2 and 3 in Milwaukee, con- 
ducting a series of lectures. A portion 
of the time was devoted to the evalua- 
tion of several demonstration lessons 
that were taught by Miss Josephine Ma- 
loney of the Normal School in that city. 

The course in Activities in the Pri- 
mary Grades, offered this year for the 
first time, has a large enrollment and is 
developing in a very interesting way 
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It is successfully putting into active 
practice modern educational theories. 
The instructors are Professor Lois C. 
Mossman, Professor Annie Moore, and 
the Misses Mary R. Lewis and Jean 
Betzner. The class meets on Saturday. 
Since Miss Betzner and Miss Lewis are 
teachers in the Horace Mann School they 
have been able on several occasions to 
have groups of their pupils come to 
school for a short time Saturday morn- 
ing, thus providing opportunity to dem- 
onstrate certain types of activity. 

The recently appointed superintendent 
of schools in Summit, N. J., Mr. J. B 
Dougall, has started a movement for 
the revision of the elementary courses 
of study in that city. He is initiat- 
ing the work with a series of lectures 
for the entire teaching corps on the 
subject of the writing of courses of 
study, which are being given by Dr. 
James F. Hosic, professor in charge of 
extramural courses at Teachers College. 


FOODS AND COOKERY 


Among the cookery problems under- 
taken this year in the two courses, In- 
troduction to Investigational Cookery 
and Research in Cookery, are the fol- 
lowing: 

Freezing: What are the best propor- 
tions of milk, evaporated milk, cream, 
sugar and flavoring to use in making an 
ice cream which will meet the following 
requirements—(1) will have a_ high 
quality as to texture, consistency and 
flavor; (2) will keep satisfactorily over 
night when packed? What amount of 
butter may be substituted for cream in 
ice cream making, considering flavor, 
bulk and price? 

Pastry: What effect does temperature 
of ingredients have on pastry? What 
is optimum amount of water to add to 
each of several kinds of fat in pastry 
mal ing ? 

Jelly: How practical is it to use the 
skins and cores of apples as a source of 
pectin to which other left-over fruit 
juices may be added for satisfactory jel- 
lies of a variety of flavors? 


Fuel Consumption: A comparative 
study of the cost of fuel used in cook- 
ing a standard meal in different pieces 
of equipment. 

Freezing: To determine the influence 
of the following factors on the volume, 
consistency and texture of ice creaam— 
(1) Speed—number of revolutions per 
minute; (2) length of time of freezing; 
(3) temperature of brine. 

Jelly: To ascertain the practicability 
of using corn sugar (cerelose) in place 
of cane sugar in jelly making, later in 
cake making. 

Leavening Agents: To determine the 
optimum proportion of soda and baking 
powder to be used in making ginger- 
breads made with various brands of 
molasses. 

Meat Preparation: A motion and 
time study in the preparation of a 
simple meal. 

A new course in Demonstration Cook- 
ery will be given at Teachers College 
next summer. It aims to provide a 
background for teachers and demonstra- 
tors in communities with a large foreign 
population. The dishes of various 
nationalities will be studied with the 
view to comparing foods and cookery 
processes of different countries. In so 
far as possible typical foreign dishes 
will be presented by natives. Visits to 
typical foreign-born localities will be 
planned as part of the course. 

There will also be given a series of 
fifteen discussions on the relation of the 
household arts worker to the various 
methods of creating public opinion re- 
garding foods, food products, and uten- 
sils, and on the methods of popularizing 
cookery investigation through various 
forms of advertising and publicity. This 
course will be open only to advanced 
students who have carried on research 
work in laboratory cookery and market- 
ing. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS EDUCATION 


Professor Cora M. Winchell attended 
the meeting of the Land Grant Colleges 
Association held in Washington, D. C., 
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November 12-14, and spoke before the 
Home Economics Section on “Trends in 
Home Economics Curricula.” 

On Friday, November 14, Professor 
Winchell visted Hood College at Freder- 
ick, Md., and spoke before the classes in 
home economics, sociology, and educa- 
tion on “Education for Homemaking.” 
She spoke before the Hartford Women’s 
Club on Monday, November 17, on 


“Homemaking, a Family Responsibility,” 


and met the New Haven Teachers Col 
lege Club on that evening. 

During the month of January, Pro- 
fessor Winchell visited a number of in- 
stitutions for the training of teachers of 
home economics and home economics 
departments in city systems in the 
Middle West. 

Professor Anna M. Cooley attended 
the meetings of the National Vocational 
Association at Indianapolis, December 
II. 

The students in household arts educa- 
tion are continuing the codperation set 
up last year with the East Harlem Nurs- 
ing and Health Demonstration. There 
are four groups in homemaking this 
year,—one mothers’ group, two girls’ 
groups, and one supper club of young 
girls. The apartment in which the 
work is carried on has been furnished 
by St. Timothy’s Guild. 

Other students are teaching a group 
of mothers at the Babies’ Dairy, which 
is under the direction of the Visiting 
Nursing Service of the Henry Street Set- 
tlement. 





HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews spoke 
before the Annual Conference of the 
Association to Promote Better Housing 
for Girls at the Hotel Pennsylvania, No- 
vember 24, on “Room Rent in Relation 
to the Girl’s Personal Budget.” 

Professor Ernest R. Groves, of the 
department of social science of Boston 
University, author of Personality and 
Social Adjustment, The Rural Mind, 
Wholesome Childhood, and other social 
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studies, will give courses at Teachers 
College during the coming Summer Ses 


sion on The Modern Family, Its Social 


and Economic Problems Professor 
Groves’s work will include a general in 


troductory course and also a research 
course. Dr. Edith Elmer Wood, author 
of The Housing of the Unskilled Wage 
Earner, and Housing Progress in Western 
Europe will give courses in Housing and 
Town Planning as Related to Family 
Welfare. Her work will also inc 
general introductory course and a re- 


search course 


NURSING AND HEALTH 


Miss Elizabeth Burgess 
meetings of the New York State Nu 
Association held in Syracuse the last 
week in October, and presented a paper 
on the subject of “Scholarships 
the recent meeting she was elected presi- 
dent of the New York State League of 
Nursing Education. She is also vice- 
president of the State Nurses’ Associa- 
tion and chairman of the Committee on 
Professional Ethics 

Professor Isabel M. Stewart attended 
the meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Nurses’ Association at Reading and read 
a paper on “The Social Aims in Nursing 
Education.” 

A study of the place of the nurse and 
the nursing service in the dispensary is 
to be carried on during the next six 
months under the general direction of 
the Educational Committee of the Na- 
tional League of Nursing Education, of 
which Professor Stewart is chairman. 
The appropriation for this study comes 
from the Dispensary Development Com- 
mittee of New York, and the work will 
be done in close coéperation with that 
committee. Miss Mary B. Hulsizer is 
also working on this study with a num- 
ber of former students of nursing educa- 
tion. Among them are Miss Grant, Miss 
Wales, Miss Wood, and Miss Welsh. 

Professor Lillian A. Hudson attended 
the meeting of the State Nurses’ Associ- 
ation at Syracuse, and represented the 
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department at the meeting called by the 
Milbank Memorial Fund and the Com- 
missioner of Health to organize the New 
York City Health Demonstration. She 
was appointed as representing the de- 
partment on the Council of this Demon- 
stration. 


NUTRITION 


At the November meeting of the 
Society for Experimental Biology and 
Medicine Professor H. C. Sherman, with 
Dr. Florence L. MacLeod, presented a 
paper on “The Relation of Vitamin A 
to Growth, Reproduction, and Lon- 
gevity.” 

On November 13 the New York Nu- 
trition Council met with the Pediatrics 
Section of the New York Academy of 
Medicine and the Home Economics As- 
sociation of Greater New York to hear 
reports on the survey of nutrition work 
in Manhattan and the Bronx made dur- 
ing the past year. Professor Mary S. 
Rose reported on the work being done in 
some of the public schools of New York 
and the Bronx, Dr. M. A. Asserson, of 
the College medical staff, on that being 
done in settlements, and Dr. Anna M. 
Richardson on that being done in con- 
nection with clinics and dispensaries. 
The three reports were summarized by 
Dr. Charles Hendee Smith and discussed 
by Professor Lusk, of Cornell Medical 
College, Miss Mary McCormick, of the 
New York State Boara of Education, 
Mr. Michael M. Davis, of the Commit- 
tee on Dispensary Development, and Dr. 
Louis C. Schroeder, of the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Professor William H. Kilpatrick spoke 
before the teachers of Amsterdam, N.Y., 
on October 14. On November 13 he ad- 
dressed the Agricultural Section of the 
Land Grant Colleges ‘Association in 
Washington, D. C. On November 28 
and 29 he spoke before the Maryland 
State Teachers Association in session at 


Baltimore. In connection with this 
meeting he spoke before the Teachers 
College Club of Maryland at their an- 
nual dinner on November 28. 

An article by Professor Kilpatrick on 
“The Elementary School: Its Status and 
Problems” appeared in the Educational 
Supplement to The New Republic for 
November 12. Professor Kilpatrick’s 
book, entitled Talks on Teaching: An 
Informal Discussion of Method, will be 
published by Macmillan in the spring. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Dr. Thomas D. Wood attended the 
annual meeting of the American Child 
Health Association, in Kansas City, Oc- 
tober 15-17, and presided at the opening 
session of that meeting as a vice-presi- 
dent of the Association. He also con- 
ducted one of the sectional meetings. 
The topic for discussion was: “What the 
Schools Should Do for the Health of the 
Children.” 

Dr. Wood is acting as chairman of a 
subcommittee of the National Depart- 
ment of Superintendence in the prepa- 
ration of a report on the Reconstruction 
of Curricula in Health and Physical 
Education, based upon research studies 
in that field. This is one of the reports 
that will be combined with others to 
make up the annual Yearbook of the 
National Department of Superinten- 
dence, to be presented at the meeting of 
that body in February at Cincinnati. 

Dr. J. F. Williams, on a trip of ten 
days from November 5-15, attended the 
Wisconsin State Teachers Convention at 
Milwaukee, Wisc., the Iowa State Edu- 
cation Meeting at Des Moines, Iowa, and 
the Missouri State Education Meeting 
at Kansas City, Mo. Dr. Williams gave 
two addresses at Milwaukee, six at Des 
Moines, and three at Kansas City. 
Among his topics were: “Interest and 
Effort in Physical Education,” “The Ba- 
sis of Modern Physical Education,” 
“Progress in Physical Education,” 


“Standards for Judging Physical Edu- 
cation,” “Common Health Fallacies in 
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Health Education,” “The Need for 
Realism in Physical Education.” 

Mr. David K. Brace spoke before the 
Northeastern New York Physical Edu- 
cation Association, at Albany, on No- 
vember 22. He also led the group in 
demonstration lessons. 

The Student-Alumni Physical Educa- 
tion Association is well started on its 
second year. The publication of this 
Association, The Discobolus, is issued 
five times a year and is managed entirely 
by the students. Its purpose is to ad- 
vance a modern and natural program of 
physical education; to keep the alumni 
in touch with the department here; and 
to be a means of exchange of ideas and 
experience among alumni and students. 
The Discobolus is usually a _ sixteen- 
page magazine; some issues have been 
thirty-two pages. About six hundred 
copies of each issue are printed. Mem- 
bership in the Physical Education Asso- 
ciation, including subscription to The 
Discobolus, is one dollar a year. Checks 
should be made payable to Frank Cra- 
ven, treasurer. 

Miss Helen Frost, author of The Clog 
Dance Book, has recently published a 
new book on clogs called Clog and 
Character Dances. Miss Frost last 
spring resigned as instructor in physical 
education at Teachers College, and was 
married to Mr. Everett Rankin. Mr. 
and Mrs. Rankin are making their home 
in Calcutta, where Mr. Rankin is repre- 
senting the Standard Oil Company of 
New York. 

Three new members of the physical 
education staff are: Miss Marjorie Hil- 
las, who is teaching clog dancing and 
handling athletics; Miss Louise Cobb, 
who is teaching formal gymnastics; Mr. 
L. B. Sharp, who is giving a course on 
Play and Playgrounds and Community 
Centers. 

The growing interest in physical edu- 
cation is shown by the fact that the total 
registration in this department the past 
Summer Session was approximately two 
thousand two hundred and eighty. The 
registration this fall was the largest it 


has ever been despite the fact that the 
Freshman and Sophomore years have 
been discontinued 


RURAL EDUCATION 


The new major course in rural educa 
tion which is being offered this year for 
the first time is proving very satisfac 
tory. This course is designed for those 
who are planning definitely to return to 
rural school service, including especially 
rural school supervisors, rural normal 
directors, county superintendents, and 
consolidated school principals. The class 
meets for double periods on Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoons and offers four 
points of credit. 

The course in rural sociology, for- 
merly offered for ten years by Dr. War- 
ren H. Wilson, is being given again this 
year by Dr. D. H. Kulp and special lec 
turers. Among those who have already 
lectured before the class or will do so 
during the year are: Mr. Aaron Sapiro, 
national attorney for the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Associations; Dr. C. J. Galpin, 
Washington, D. C.; Mr. E. C. Lindeman, 
New York; Mr. James V. Morgan, Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Office, Washington, D. 
C.; Dr. Edmund deS. Brunner, Institute 
of Social and Religious Research, New 
York City; Mr. H. N. Morse, Presby- 
terian Board of National Missions, New 
York; and Professor Dwight L. Sander- 
son, Cornell University. 

The Rural Club of Teachers College 
started its program for the year with a 
lively picnic during the first week of the 
session on the Hudson Palisades. The 
first formal meeting of the Club was 
held on October 20 in the new social 
rooms of the College. The program at 
this time consisted of two original pres- 
entations on country life in America. 
The first of these was a caricature on 
the consolidated school of the future by 
the rural students of northern states, 
and the second, a series of pantomimes 
on Dixie Days by students from southern 
states. Both numbers were cleverly 
written and well presented and all pres- 
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ent enjoyed the occasion greatly. On 
December 11 the Club held its big 
Rural-Foreign program which has now 
become a regular event of the College 
year. The purpose of this meeting is to 
bring American and foreign students to- 
gether and make both appreciate the ba- 
sic importance of country life. Short 
talks on country life abroad were first 
presented by foreign students, followed 
by an hour of music and entertainment. 
Several of these numbers were given in 
native costume and the auditorium was 
decorated with foreign flags. Altogether 
the occasion was an impressive event 
and proved very popular among all who 
shared it. 

Officers of the Rural Club for the 
present session are as follows: President, 
Elizabeth K. Rucker, Virginia; vice- 
president, Alex Rude, Ohio; secretary, 
Effie Bathurst, South Dakota; treasurer, 
Eula Johnston, Alabama; and members 
of the executive committee, Mamie Mc- 
Lees, South Carolina; and A. S. Blank- 
enship, Texas 

Professor Fannie W. Dunn has filled 
lecture engagements this fall before the 
State Teachers’ Associations in Indiana 
and Missouri, and county and local 
meetings in Pennsylvania and Connecti- 
cut. Professor Mabel Carney attended 
the Nebraska State Teachers Association 
November 6 to 8, and spoke before the 
Michigan State Grange on October 31. 

All students who have been associated 
with the rural education department for 
the last three or four years will be 
greatly distressed to learn of the death 
of Mrs. Kamba C. Simango, who died in 
England on July 21. Mrs. Simango was 
never a regularly enrolled student of 
Teachers College, but her husband was 
graduated here in the spring of 1923 and 
both he and Mrs. Simango were well 
known, not only in Teachers College, but 
among other leading institutions and col- 
leges of the country where they had 
given their unique and interesting pro 
grams. During the past year and a half 
both Mr. and Mrs. Simango have been 
studying at the University of Portugal 


in Lisbon in preparation for their life 
work in Africa. Seldom, indeed, does a 
visitor to America make a greater im- 
pression than did Mrs. Simango upon 
those with whom she came in contact, 
and numerous friends everywhere will 
feel that the unknown continent of 
Africa has lost a rare interpreter and an 
influential voice in her passing. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


At the first meeting of the Secondary 
Group, an organization of high school 
principals in New York and its vicinity, 
Dr. J. K. Van Denburg, member of 
the Board of Examiners of the New 
York City schools, presented a short 
summary of his study in 1o11 of the 
pupils in New York City high schools, 
and Professor George S. Counts, of 
Yale University, summarized his ex- 
tensive study of present-day high school 
pupils. At the second meeting Dr. Per- 
cival M. Symonds addressed the mem- 
bers on “The Characteristics of Ado- 
lescence That Influence Secondary Edu- 
cation.” 

The students of the research course, 
directed by Professor F. W. Johnson 
and Dr. Symonds, participated in the 
survey of the schools of Watertown, N. 
Y., and have completed interpreting the 
data for their report. Those engaged in 
the survey were Mr. B. L. Bowen, Mr. 
H. D. Davis, Miss Katharine M. Den- 
worth, Mr. A. C. Jordan, Mr. Earl W. 
Lantz, Mr. John Rufi, Mr. C. N. Smith, 
and Mr. M. H. Willing. 

An extension course on the junior high 
school is being given during the Winter 
Session at Bridgeport, Conn., by Pro- 
fessor Johnson 

Students taking the course in tests 
and measurements with Dr. Symonds 
were occupied for several days with field 
work at Adelphi College in Brooklyn. 
A number of students tested the high 
school children and made a report of 
their results to Mr. Eugene C. Alder, the 
principal. 

Professor Elbert K. Fretwell recently 
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made several addresses before teachers 
associations in Massachusetts, Iowa, and 
Pennsylvania. 

Professor Thomas H. Briggs spent sev- 
eral days in November in Missouri ad- 
vising committees in regard to their re- 
vision of courses of study for the high 
schools of the state. He also spent a 
week in December as advisor to the com- 
mittee on the reorganization of secon- 
dary school courses of study in Denver, 
Colo. 

Professor Briggs has written a series 
of reviews of books dealing with the 
junior high school. These appear in 
Educational Administration and Super- 
vision for October, 1924. In the New 
York City Bulletin of High Points for 
September, 1924, there is published an 
outline of an address on “Supervision 
and the Department of Teaching,” given 
by Professor Briggs before the High 
School Organization Division of the So- 
ciety for the Experimental Study of 
Education. 

Professor Calvin O. Davis, of the 
University of Michigan, spent several 
days visiting various classes in sec- 
ondary education at Teachers College. 
Professor Davis is a well-known educa- 
tor, who, while on leave of absence, has 
been visiting schools of education in the 
East. 

On December 12 the Secondary Club 
gave a literary party in honor of the 
secondary education staff. Several pro- 
fessors gave selections of their own cre- 
ation, and some of the members inter- 
preted well-known prose and poetry in 
an original manner. The serving of re- 
freshments concluded an interesting and 
stimulating social evening. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


Mrs. Harry Emerson Fosdick, recently 
elected to the Board of Trustees of 
Teachers College, is this year president 
of the Parents’ Association of the Hor- 
ace Mann School. The Association is 
in its thirteenth year, having grown 
from very humble beginnings, through 
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the firm faith on the part of an inter- 
ested group that real education can best 
be fostered in an atmosphere of codper- 
ation by the working together of the 
child, the teacher, and the home, until 
it has become an organization that 
claims the interest of every home rep- 
resented by a girl or boy in the school. 
Its object is “to unite parents in an ef- 
fort to promote the physical, mental and 
moral well-being of children by working 
to establish wholesome standards in 
matters affecting their education, amuse- 
ments and home life,” and by a system 
of group meetings, each sponsored by a 
“grade mother,” to consider the prob- 
lems of each school age as faced by 
teacher and mothers together. A fort 
nightly publication called The Bulletin, 
sent to every home, aims to provide a 
discriminating index of the best things in 
the city available for young people in 
the realms of art, music, literature, 
drama, travel and science, and a list of 
school activities in which the parents 
may share. A child study group carries 
on an intensive program each winter. A 
program of evening meetings brings to 
the school hundreds of fathers and 
mothers to acquaint themselves with the 
aims and purposes of the school or to 
hear talks on the larger implications of 
what it means to be educated. A group 
of carefully planned social events for the 
High School boys and girls is given each 
fall, a music club is carried on by a 
group of mothers and children, and lec- 
ture classes and meetings for parents 
are developed each year as special needs 
arise. The outstanding social event of 
the year is the “Benefit” held in the 
School before Christmas to fill the As- 
sociation coffers, and to provide money 
for its outside activities, such as its 
pledge to the Boys’ High School Labora- 
tory, the “Bus Fund,” and its donations 
to pieces of community social service. 
As a privileged group, connected with 
Teachers College and Columbia Univer- 
sity, the Association has many appeals 
from all over the country for help and 
advice in Association matters, a healthy 








indication that both schools and homes 
are taking to heart Froebel’s gentle ex- 
hortation, “Let us live with our chil- 
dren.” 

LINCOLN SCHOOL 


Professor Harold O. Rugg was a 
member of the Philippine Educational 
Survey Commission which sailed in De- 
cember to work on the evaluation of at- 
tainments and abilities of students and 
on the elementary school curriculum. 

Mr. Albert L. Cru has been appointed 
assistant professor of French at Teach- 
ers College. 

Miss Katharine L. Keelor has been 
made advisor to the Industrial Arts Co- 
operative Service. 

The staff has been represented at 
groups and conferences elsewhere as 
follows: Miss Vera Sanford at the 
mathematics section of the Southeastern 
New York Teachers Association, New 
York University; Dr. H. O. Rugg at the 
board of directors’ meeting of the So- 
ciety for the Scientific Study of Edu- 
cation, Chicago; Mr. John R. Clark at 
Toledo for a week’s conference with 
teachers of mathematics and administra- 
tive officers in charge of revision of the 
course of study; Mr. Hughs Mearns at 
the Conference of Teachers of English, 
lowa University; Mr. Albert L. Cru at 
the Spanish and French section of the 
Rhode Island Teachers Association, 
Providence. 

STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 
BiBLE CONFERENCES 

The religious organizations held a 
Bible Study Conference on November 
24, 25, and 26 at International House. 
This is the first intercollegiate activity 
of the Christian Associations of New 
York City. The purpose of the Confer- 
ence was to seek a more vital under- 
standing of the Bible. The leader of 
the discussions was Dr. Bruce Curry, 
whose method has helped so many stu- 
dents to a better understanding of the 
Bible. The meetings were confined to 
late afternoon and evening. 
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AMERICAN EpuUCATION WEEK 


All classes in Teachers College sched- 
uled for one o’clock were excused the 
week of November 17-21 so that stu- 
dents and faculty could attend the pro- 
gram for American Education Week 
held in the Horace Mann Auditorium. 
Dean Russell presided at the meetings. 
The program for the week was as fol- 
lows: November 17, “The Constitu- 
tion,” President Nicholas Murray But- 
ler; November 18, “The Teacher’s Mis- 
sion,” Miss Olive M. Jones; November 
19, “Patriotism,” Professor Franklin H. 
Giddings; November 20, “International 
Good-Will,” Director Paul Monroe; 
November 21, “Religion, Morality and 
Education,” Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. 


CoLLteceE CuHriIstmMAS CHEST 


Instead of separate campaigns for 
raising funds for Canton Christian Col- 
lege and the Student Friendship Relief, 
the student organizations, under the di- 
rection of the Students Executive Coun- 
cil, inaugurated a United Financial 
Drive to raise three thousand dollars. 
The slogan of the campaign was “From 
students to students.” At the meeting 
of the Council and the Advisory Com- 
mittee, made up of the presidents of the 
various student organizations, held No- 
vember 25, Mr. F. M. Keeny of the 
Student Friendship Fund gave a ten- 
minute talk on the condition of stu- 
dents in Russia, Mr. Philip Youtz of 
the New York Headquarters of Canton 
Christian College spoke on the needs of 
Canton and its contribution to students 
in America, and Dr. Paul Monroe, who 
had recently returned from an extended 
survey of the Near East situation, re- 
ported on the splendid relief work being 
done by Teachers College students there. 

Mr. B. R. Showalter, formerly super- 
intendent of schools of Berlin, Conn., 
directed the campaign, with Mr. Paul 
Hanna of Minneapolis in charge of pub- 
licity, and Mr. Charles Weidemann of 
Berkeley in charge of finance. 
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THE TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 

President: Dr. Georce H. Reavis, Dean, School of Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa 

1st Vice-President: Dr. Fannie W. Dunn, 
Teachers College. 

2nd Vice-President: Miss Litxt1AN Hupson, Assistant Professor of 
cation, Teachers College. 

Recording Secretary: Miss AGNES BurRKE, 
Teachers College 

Corresponding Secretary: Miss Epitn E. Swan, 
Organizations, Teachers College. 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
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Instructor, Kindergarten Education, 
Executive Secretary, Student 


Treasurer: Dr. R. G. Reynotps, Director, Bureau of Educational Service, Teachers 
College. 

Members-at-Large: Dr. Epwarp S. EvENDEN, 
College. 
Mr. FRANK PIcCKELL, Superintendent of Schools, Montclair, N. J 
Miss M. ANNIE GRACE, 300 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Alumni Trustees: Dr. Epwin C. Broome, Superintendent of Schools, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Miss Roxana ‘STEELE, Director of Training of 
State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Alumni Office: Russell Hall, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York 
City. 


Professor of Education, Teachers 


Supervisors, Western 


Address all communications to Rotto G. Reynoxps, Field Secretary, 
Teachers College, New York City. 





NEW METHOD OF ELECTING ALUMNI OFFICERS 


Tue method of electing officers of the Alumni Association has been changed. 
The old method of balloting was very expensive, and since all members of 
the Alumni Association are subscribers to the TEACHERS COLLEGE RECcorD, 
and can be reached through its columns, it seemed advisable to utilize the 
service of the magazine for the election this year. In this number of Tue 
Recorp there is printed a blank on which nominations for the various officers 
may be made. This blank can be torn from the magazine, signed by ten 
members of the Alumni Association, and forwarded to the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Alumni Association. In the March number, a list of the 
nominations and a ballot form for voting will be printed. Names of can- 
didates can be checked, torn from Tue Recorp, and the form returned to 
the Corresponding Secretary of the Alumni Association. Turn to page 440. 
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SECRETARY-TREASURERS OF 


ALABAMA 
Mr. N. F. Greenhill 
Cullman, Ala. 
AmEs, Iowa 
Miss Julia L. Hurd 
Ames, lowa 
ANN Arsor, MICH. 
Miss Edith Bader 
1607 Granger Avenue 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
ARKANSAS 
Mr. W. E. McNelly 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
Bancor, ME. 
Miss Annie B. McSkimmon 
94 Third St. 
Bangor, Me. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
Mrs. D. R. Dudley 
Asst. Superintendent of Schools 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Mr. I. R. Obenchain 
Glen Iris School 
Birmingham, Ala. 
BurFao, N. Y. 
Miss Agnes McCarthy 
Technical High School 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
CALIFORNIA 
Professor Wm. E. Nicholl 
Dean of Pomona College 
Claremont, Cal. 
CHADRON, NEB. 
Miss Helen Cromwell 
State Normal School 
Chadron, Neb. 
Cuina (Eastern) 
Miss Nina M. Stallings 
Soochow, Ku, China 
CINCINNATI, OHTO 
Mr. E. D. Roberts 
Asst. Superintendent of Schools 
Denton Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
CLASS OF 1921 
Miss Effie Dailey 
318 Glenwood Avenue 
East Orange, N. J. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUBS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Miss Catherine D. Ross 
1834 Grasmere Avenue 
East Cleveland, Ohio 
CONNECTICUT 
Miss Marion C. Sheridan 
711 Orange Street 
New Haven, Conn. 
Detroit, Micu. 
Mr. C. Louis Thiele 
1354 Broadway 
Detroit, Mich. 
ERIE, Pa. 
Miss Elizabeth Pfeiffer 
615 East roth Street 
Erie, Pa. 
GEORGIA 
Mr. A. J. Hargrove 
Zebulon, Ga. 
HARRISBURG, Pa. 
Miss Sarah Ellen Grimes 
Steelton High School 
Steelton, Pa. 
INDIANA 
Miss Geraldine Hadley 
774 W. Drive 
Woodruff Place 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Miss Jessie McKay 
3517 Charlotte Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Macon, Ga. 
Miss Mamie W. Jones 
117 Corbin Ave. 
Macon, Ga. 
MAINE 
Miss Mary Louise Hastings 
State Normal School 
Gorham, Me. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Mrs. E. T. Newall 
65 Spring St. 
Medford, Mass. 
MARYLAND 
Miss Bessie C. Stern 
Lexington Bldg. 
Lexington and Liberty Streets 
Baltimore, Md. 
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MINNESOTA 
Miss Clyde E. Yeaton 
1923 Aldrich Ave., 5 
Minneapolis, Minn 
MIsSOURI 
Mr. F. W. Unde rwood 
g11 Locust Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 
MoNTANA 
Mr. Freeman Daughters 
State University 
Missoula, Mont 
NortH CAROLINA 
Mr. L. R. Johnson 
111 Steele Street 
High Point, N. C 
NorTHERN MICHIGAN 
Mr. Sidney Herring 
401 North Front Street 
Marquette, Mich 
OKLAHOMA 
Miss Nora A. Talbot 
409 Knoblich Street 
Stillwater, Okla. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Miss Erma L 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Mr. Leodegoic Victorius 
Bureau of Education 
Manila, P. I. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Dr. H. B. Smith 
Director Vocational Education 
University of Pittsburgh 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Miss Faye Kly ver 
509 West 121st Street 
York City 
SCRANTON, Pa. 
Miss Ruth L. E. Schener 
324 Pittston Avenue 
Scranton, Pa. 
SoutH Benn, Inn. 
Miss Mamie E. Kerner 
115 North William Street 
South Bend, Ind. 
ToLepo, OxI0 
Miss Florence Boughner 
Indiana School 
Toledo, Ohio 


Ferguson 
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VERMONT 
Mr. Kenneth J. Sheldon 
Montpelier, Vermont 
VIRGINIA 
Mr. C. B. Givens 
4010 West Street 
Richmond, Va 
West VIRGINIA 
Miss Wilma C. Speare 
Marshall College 
Huntington, W. Va 
NSIN 
W. W. Brown 
631 Monroe Street 
Janesville, Wis 


Wiser 


Mr 


HELP THE LOCAL 


GROW 


CLUBS TO 


Join the Alumni Association through 
your Local Teachers College Club. If 
there is no Local Club in your vicinity, 
send your dues to the Treasurer of the 
Alumni Association, West 120th 
Street, New York City. Membership in 
the Alumni Association and subscription 
to the TEACHERS COLLEGE REcorD, pub- 
lished in ten numbers, is $2.50 a year 
The Club Treasurers keep 30 cents on 
each membership for the Local Club 

Help the Local Clubs t 


ene 
2*o 


grow ! 


NOTICE TO CLUB SECRETARIES 

Send the Alumni Association news 
of your members and of your meetings. 
There is space in Tue Recorp to tell 
some of the interesting projects being 
carried on by Alumni, new books pub- 
lished and just news notes. 

As soon as the list is complete, the 
names and addresses of officers of all 
Local Teachers College Clubs will be 


published. Please send in the infor- 
mation as soon as the elections are 
over. 

The charters for Local Clubs are 
ready. If you will forward the exact 


name by which your organization is 
known and the date when it was or- 
ganized, a charter will be sent you. 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION PRIMARIES 1925-27 


Important Notice: 


This year nominations for Alumni officers 


will be made only by means of the nomination blank on page 441. 
No individual nomination blanks will be sent out as formerly. 


Dear TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNUS: 


Whom do you wish as your repre- 
sentative on the Board of Trustees of 
Teachers College for the next two 
years? To nominate a trustee of the 
College is a real opportunity. Nomina- 
tions are also to be made for four mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of the 
Alumni Association. Please make your- 
self a really active member by getting 
the accompanying nomination blank 
properly filled out, signed, and re- 
turned to me at Teachers College, 525 
West 120th Street, New York City, New 
York. 

The following alumni have held or 
are now holding the office of Alumni 
Trustee: 


Dr. David Snedden ......... 1914-1916 
Miss Lida Lee Tall......... 1915-1917 
Dr. Lotus D. Coffman...... 1916-1918 
Miss Valentine Chandor..... 1917-1919 
Dr. Milo B. Hillegas......... 1918-1920 
Dr. Agnes L. Rogers........ 1919-1921 
Dr. Frank P. Graves........ 1920-1922 
De. Lida B. EBarhart........ 1921-1923 
Dr. Albert B. Meredith...... 1922-1924 
Miss Roxana Steele......... 1923-1925 
Dr. Edwin Broome.......... 1924-1926 


Can you not think of a woman 
whose judgment would be valuable to 
her professional alma mater? Have 


nine other active alumni sign with you, | 


nominating someone who can truly rep- 
resent the spirit of the Alumni on the 
Board of Trustees. 

Do not delay. Fill out the nomina- 
tion blank to-day. Show that you are 
interested. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epitu E. Swan, 
Corresponding Secretary. 





VACANCIES IN OFFICES OF 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The following vacancies in the list of 
officers of the Alumni Association are 
to be filled this year: Alumni Trustee, 
President, Second Vice-President, Treas- 
urer, and Corresponding Secretary. 

Election will be for a term of two 
years, beginning April 1, 1925. Nomi- 
nations for these offices may be made 
on the accompanying nomination blank 
by any Teachers College Alumni Club 
or by any ten members of the Associa- 
tion acting conjointly. Tear out the 
blank, sign it, have nine other members 
of the Association sign, then return it 
to the Corresponding Secretary. Nomi- 
nations must be received in New York 
on or before January 31, 1925, on the 
blank provided. Only members of the 
Alumni Association whose dues are paid 
for the current year are eligible to nomi- 
nate officers or to vote. 

After the nominations have been re- 
ceived and canvassed by the Executive 
Committee, a ballot will be prepared 
and published in the March number of 
Tue Recorp. The returns will be can- 
vassed by the Executive Committee and 
reported in the April number of THE 
RECORD. 

The officers whose terms expire April 
1, and for whose positions you are now 
asked to make nominations are as fol- 
lows: 


ALUMNI TRUSTEE, Miss Roxana Steele, 
Director of Training of Supervisors, 
Western State Normal School, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 


PRESIDENT, Dr. George H. Reavis, Dean, 
School of Education, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








ye ~~ Ae 8 


ALUMNI 


Seconp VICE-PRESIDENT, Miss Lillian 
Hudson, Assistant Professor of Nurs- 
ing Education, Teachers College, New 
York City. 


TreaAsurRER, Dr. R. G. Reynolds, Direc- 
tor, Bureau of Educational Service, 
Teachers College, New York City. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, Miss Edith 
E. Swan, Executive Secretary, Stu- 
dent Organizations, Teachers College, 
New York City. 


It is important that each one do his 
and her part as an active member of 
the Association in nominating candi- 
dates who will be able to render the 
highest type of service to the alumni 
and to the College. The nomination of 
a Trustee of Teachers College is espe- 
cially important. The College needs the 
benefit of your best judgment. Fill out 
the nomination blank at once, have it 
signed by nine other members, and mail 
it to-day to: 

Miss Epiru E. Swan, Corresponding 
Secretary, Teachers College Alumni As- 
sociation, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City. 





NOTEs: 


1. Nominations for the above offices 
may be made by any chartered Teach- 
ers College Club, or by any ten mem 
bers of the Alumni Association acting 
conjointly. 

2. Any person who holds a degree or 
a professional diploma from Teachers 
College and who is not in the pay of the 
College or of Columbia University may 
be eligible for nomination as A!umni 
Trustee. 


3. The accompanying form does not 
constitute the casting of a vote or bal- 
lot, but is merely a nomination. 








Tear along this line 
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NOMINATION BLANK 
1925-27 

Py césetansicwweren 
To THE Executive COMMITTEE: 
We, the undersigned, active members of the 


Alumni Association of Teachers College, hereby 
nominate the following persozs to be voted upon 
in the coming election: 

For President 


Address 


For Treasurer 


Address 


For Alumni Trustee, Woman 


Address 


In our judgment the persons named above are 
fitting candidates for the offices designated. 


{To Be Signed Below by Ten Members of As 
sociatior ] 

PTO CTCTTIC.T TT TOT LYELL eee 
WRETEPETT TTT Peer Cer a 
0 

tS isnbecdabeedans news sav abu reuse meena 
—. gees eenbd o'4 6a CEN 2 UES PERS” 

D. carvewccs stuns obeoe 5 6b0b4440 000s ChE Mew eeaES 

BO, 000666 60F 0650000046496 006 0046055006006 456% 
This blank properly filled out must reach Muss 

Epvitn E. Swan, Corresponding Secretary of the 

Alumni Association, Teachers College, 525 West t2oth 

Street, New York City, not later than January 31 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM FOR ALUMNI REUNION 
FEBRUARY 12, 1925 
Q: 00 A.M.-12: 00 M. 


Visiting classes in Horace Mann School. 
Visiting classes in Teachers College. 
Departmental exhibits. 

12: OO M.-2: 00 P.M. 
Council Luncheon. 


2: 00-4: OO P.M. 


Meeting in Horace Mann Auditorium. 
Subject: Elementary School Curriculum. 
Speakers: 
Dr. M. B. Hillegas, Professor of Elementary Education, Teachers College. 
Miss Florence Stratemeyer, Research Associate ih Elementary Curriculum 
Teachers College. 
Mr. Edwin E. Broome, Alumni Trustee, Superintendent of Schools, Phila- 
delphia. 


The complete program will be published in the February number of Tue 
Recorp. Save the date—February 12th—for your home-coming to Teachers 
College. 


LOCAL TEACHERS COLLEGE cation, Teachers College; Miss Ruth L. 
CLUBS Bristol, head of Department of Kinder- 
: garten-Primary Education, Detroit 
Akron CLUB Teachers College, Detroit, Mich 
On Friday evening, October 3, the The following officers were elected 


Teachers College Club in Akron met for the coming year: President, Richard 
for their annual steak roast. About J. Libby, state agent for Rural Educa- 
seventy-five members were present. A tion, State House, Augusta, Maine; 
constitution was adopted, and the fol- vice-president, Myron C. Hamer, prin- 
lowing officers were elected: President, cipal, High School, Farmington, Maine; 
Miss Harriet Callow; secretary, Miss secretary-treasurer, Annie B. McSkim- 
Lena Johnson; treasurer, Miss Clara mon, 94 Third Street, Bangor, Maine. 
Barton. 
ConneECTICUT CLUB 
Bancor CLus The New Haven members of the 
The second annual meeting of the Teachers College Club of Connecticut 
Teachers College Club of Maine was _ had an interesting meeting on Monday 
held at Bangor on October 30, following evening, November 17, when Miss Cora 
a banquet. Thirty-one members were M. Winchell, professor of household arts 
present from all parts of the state. The education, Teachers College, was their 
guests of honor were: Mr. Charles C. guest. The meeting was held in the fac- 
Tillinghast, principal, Horace Mann  ulty room of Nathan Smith Hall, the 
School for Boys; Dr. Arthur D. Dean, dormitory of the School of Nursing at 
formerly professor of vocational edu- Yale University. Dr. Bessie Lee Gam- 
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brill, president of the local group, in 
troduced Miss Winchell. 

Miss Winchell gave a comprehensive 
and an intimate account of life at 
Teachers College this year. Listeners 
were particularly interested in the op- 
portunities for students for part-time 
work; in the accounts of the research 
work being carried on in the field of 
household arts education, in which Miss 
Annie Robertson is working; and in the 
activities of the International Institute. 


CLEVELAND TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUBS 

The Teachers College Club of Cleve- 
land and vicinity met at luncheon in the 
Georgian room of Hotel Cleveland on 
Saturday, October 25. About one hun- 
dred and twenty were present, including 
guests from the Northeastern Ohio 
Teachers Association. 

After dinner, with the president of the 
club, Principal E. L. Findley, acting as 
toastmaster, short addresses, interspersed 
with songs, were given by Superinten- 
dent R. G. Jones, Assistant Superin- 
tendent F. P. Whitney, Professor Tanna- 
hill, of Teachers College, and Dr. Charles 
W. Hunt, of the Cleveland School of 
Education. The main address was given 
by Dr. R. G. Reynolds, field secretary of 
the Alumni Association 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
President, Dr. Charles W. Hunt; 
vice-president, Miss Adelaide Van Du- 
zer; recording secretary, Miss Bernice 
Phinney; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Ada Gedney; treasurer, Miss Catherine 
Ross; committee chairmen: program, 
Dr. Garry Myers; activities, Principal 
A. T. Carr; social, Dr. Mary Parker 


lows: 


Detroit CLUB 

Seventy former Teachers College peo- 
ple gathered for an annual breakfast 
during the meeting of the Michigan State 
Teachers Association in Detroit. Miss 
Mercy J. Hayes retired as president of 
the local club, and new 


officers were 
elected as follows President, Miss 
Marion Terry, Wingert School; vice- 


president, Miss Helen Livingstone, Cass 
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Technical High School; recording secre- 
Miss Donna Hill, Angell School; 
corresponding secretary, Miss Zaide I 
Voorheis, Northern High School; treas- 
urer, Mr. C. L. Thiele, Department of 
Supervision; chairman of executive 
committee, Miss Mercy J. Hayes, 301 
American State Bank Building 

Superintendent Frank Cody and Dep 
uty Superintendent Charles L 
with Dr. R. G. Reynolds, were the 
guests of honor. Dr. Reynolds’ remarks 
on the relationship of Teachers College 
alumni to the alumni of local institu- 
tions were very enthusiastically re- 
ceived. A more comprehensive program 
than that of the past has been planned 
for the coming year. 


tary, 


pain 


Marne Crus 


At the annual meeting of the Maine 
Teachers Association, which was held in 
Bangor, Maine, October 30 and 31, Mr. 
John Partridge, principal of Caribou 
High School, was elected president of 
the association. 

Teachers College was well represented 
on the program of the meeting. Among 
the speakers at the various meetings 
Dr. Charles T. McFarlane, con- 
Arthur 


were: 
troller of Teachers College; Dr 
D. Dean, formerly professor of 
tional education, Teachers College; Mr. 
Charles C. Tillinghast, principal, Horace 
Mann School for Boys, Teachers Col 
ege; Miss Mary Rea Lewis, 


voca- 


Horace 


Mann School, Teachers College; Miss 
Ruth Louise Bristol, head of Kinder 
garten-Primary Education, Detroit 


Teachers College, Detroit, Mich.; Miss 
Mabel F. Ryan, instructor in geogra 
phy, State Normal School, Gorham, 
Me.; Miss Nellie F. Harvey, instructor 
in drawing, Castine Normal School; Mr. 
W. H. Emmons, instructor in Deering 
High School, Portland, Me.; Mr. Rich- 
ird J. Libby, state agent for Rural Edu 
Augusta, Me.; Mr. Irving W 
Small, general supervisor, Bangor, Me 

Among those acting as chairmen of 
departments were Mr. T. P. Packard, 
superintendent of schools, Houlton, Me., 


cation, 
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chairman of the Department of Inter- 
mediate Schools; Mr. Charles C. Shaw, 
principal, High School, Gorham, Me., 
chairman of Department of Mathemat- 
ics; Miss Mary Louise Hastings, direc- 
tor of training, State Normal School, 
Gorham, Me., chairman of Department 
of Primary Schools and Kindergartens; 
Mr. Frank D. Rowe, superintendent of 
schools, Warren, Me., chairman of the 
Physical Education Exhibition. 


MINNESOTA CLUB 


On Friday, November 7, the Minne- 
sota Teachers College Club held its an- 
nual luncheon at the St. Paul Athletic 
Club. Seventy-two members were pres- 
ent. Miss Theda Gildemeister of Wi- 
nona State Teachers College, president 
of the Minnesota Club for 1923-1924, 
presided. 

On recommendation of the nominating 
committee, the following officers were 
elected for 1924-1925: President, Miss 
Georgina Lommen, Moorhead State 
Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn.; 
vice-president, Miss Agnes Hatch, pri- 
mary supervisor of Chisholm, Minn.; 
secretary-treasurer, Miss Clyde E. Yea- 
ton, principal of Clara Barton School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

After the business of the club had been 
finished, the guest of honor from Teach- 
ers College, Professor William C. Bagley, 
spoke regarding new additions to the 
faculty and new developments in the 
work of Teachers College. Another 
guest of honor, Miss Estaline Wilson, of 
Toledo, Ohio, gave a brief talk. A guest 
of honor and a speaker who always de- 
lights his audience was President Coff- 
man, of the University of Minnesota. 

For the success of the arrangements 
for the luncheon the club is indebted to 
Miss A. M. Dickson, of St. Paul. 


PHILADELPHIA CLUB 


A meeting of the Teachers College 
Club of Philadelphia was held Novem- 
ber 8 at the Emergency Aid, 21st and 
Walnut Streets. After a delightful 
luncheon, President Brown introduced 
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Professor Sarah Sturtevant, of Teachers 
College, who was the guest of honor. 
All enjoyed the news from Alma Mater. 
Particularly stimulating was Miss Stur- 
tevant’s discussion of her own work, the 
training for deans of women. All voiced 
the feeling that the meeting had been 
delightful, instructive and valuable. 


NEWS NOTES 





The Alumni Association has em- 
barked upon its policy of printing 
in the TeacHEers COLLEGE RECORD 
news notes regarding members of the 
Alumni Association. Special blanks 
have been printed asking for infor- 
mation regarding you and your 
work. Do not wait to receive one 
of these, but send a line or two to 
the Corresponding Secretary of the 
Alumni Association, Teachers Col- 
lege, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City. We want to make the 
Alumni Activities section of THE 
Recorp an exchange of news. Let 
us hear from you. 











Miss Amalia Loutz, B.S. 1920, chief 
dietitian of Peter Bent Brigham Hos- 
pital, Boston, has been elected secretary 
of the American Dietetics Association. 





Miss Laura Johnson, a student in 
nursing and health at Teachers College, 
1920-1921, and a graduate of St. Luke’s 
Hospital, has been appointed by the 
Stratford, Conn., Red Cross Nursing 
Committee as visiting nurse for that 
city. 





Miss Marie Josephine Wiethan, a lec- 
turer on music appreciation at Teachers 
College from 1913 to 1922, has begun a 
series of free piano recitals to be given 
every Sunday afternoon at three o’clock 
in the Washington Irving High School, 
New York City, under the auspices of 
the Bureau of Lectures of the Board of 
Education. Another feature of Miss 
Wiethan’s work for the Board of Edu- 
cation is her series of lecture recitals on 
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“Music We All Should Know,” which is 
to be given in Hunter College audi- 
torium on Tuesday evenings. This is 
the fourth season of Miss Wiethan’s 
work with adult audiences for the Board 
of Education, in the course of which she 
has built up a large and growing body 
of music lovers. 

Miss Edith M. Barber, who received 
her BS. degree from Teachers College 
in 1917, has returned for graduate study. 
Miss Barber has been director of the 
Syracuse Home Bureau Thrift Kitchen 
for the past five years. All readers of 
the magazines devoted to the interests 
of the housewife are acquainted with 
Miss Barber through her contributions 
to their pages. She has been a regular 
contributor to Pictorial Review, but has 
also published articles in the Journal of 
Home Economics, Ladies Home Journal, 
Delineator, Designer and other maga- 
zines. She will continue her work for 
the niagazines and will conduct the new 
household department for the magazine 
of the Retail Grocers of Central New 
York. 

Mrs. Harris T. Baldwin, née Louise 
Holbrook, BS., 1918, chairman of the 
living costs committee of the National 
League of Women Voters, spoke re- 
cently at the political institute conducted 
by the Erie County League of Women 
Voters in the Hotel Statler, Buffalo. 
Before her marriage in 1922, Mrs. Bald- 
win was with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture as a milk utili- 
zation expert and for three years trav- 
eled throughout the country conducting 
“Milk for Health” campaigns. She is 
now president of the College Women’s 
Club of Washington and is an active 
member of the Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 


MR. A. H. EDGERTON A MEMBER 
OF THE FACULTY OF UNI- 
VERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Mr. A. H. Edgerton has been ap- 
pointed professor of industrial arts and 
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vocational education at the University 
of Wisconsin. Mr. Edgerton is a gradu- 
ate of Mechanics Institute, Rochester, 
N.Y.; he received his BS. degree at 
Teachers College in 1913 and his M.A. 
degree and Teachers College diploma in 
Administration of Practical Arts and 
Vocational Education in 1917, and is 
within one summer’s work of his Ph.D. 
degree. Mr. Edgerton has had years of 
experience as a teacher and a supervisor 
of industrial education in the public 
schools and has been responsible for de- 
veloping a vocational school in connec- 
tion with the government shops. In 
1919, he went to Indiana University as 
assistant professor of vocational educa- 
tion; from there he went to Detroit as 
vocational guidance expert to take charge 
of surveys, investigations and the de- 
velopment of courses of study and school 
counselling. In 1923 he returned to 
Teachers College to work for his doc- 
tor’s degree and to take charge of certain 
investigations and to supervise work in 
practical arts in the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College. 

Mr. Edgerton is the author of several 
valuable professional studies and a con- 
tributor to professional magazines. 
Among the studies are Industrial Arts in 
Our Elementary Schools and Industrial 
Arts and Prevocational Education in 
Junior High Schools. With the assist- 
ance of several other men in the field, 
he prepared Part II of the Twenty-third 
Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. 


MR. FRANKLIN E. PIERCE GOES 
TO CONNECTICUT STATE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION 


The State Board of Education of Con- 
necticut has appointed Mr. Franklin E. 
Pierce of Elizabeth, N.J., as supervisor 
of secondary education. Mr. Pierce is 
a graduate of the Cortland, N.Y., State 
Normal School, and of Amherst College, 
where he received the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts in 1905. In 1917, he was granted 
the degree of Master of Arts at Teachers 
College. 








$40 


NEWS NOTES OF PRACTICAL 
ARTS GRADUATES 
CLAss OF 1918 


Corresponding secretary: Helen Mil- 
dred Owen, 514-516 Cutler Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Molly Sherman was married to A 
Harold Peters on November 30, 1922, 
and is now living in Brooklyn. 

Born—To Sera (Baumgartner) Bur- 
ton a son, Charles Andrew Burton, Jr., 
on August 5, 1924, at Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia. To Olive (Kennedy) Russell a 
daughter, Agnes Ingalls Russell, October 
13, 1922. 

Mary Clayton is assisting Dr. Henry 
Mattill, professor of bio-chemistry in 
the department of vital economics at the 
University of Rochester, and is also 
studying at the University for her M.S 
degree. 

Mable Hutchings is assistant director 
of elementary practical arts in the public 
schools of Grand Rapids, Mich. She ex- 
pects to return to Teachers College in 
February to complete the requirements 
for the M.A. degree. 

Anna Randolph Keim is assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics at New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany, N.Y. 
At the Eastern District Meeting of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association, 
held at Troy in October, she was chair- 
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man of the Home Economics Section. 
At that time she was made presi- 
dent of the Eastern District of the New 
York State Economics Association. Last 
summer Miss Keim studied at Cam- 
bridge University during the Extension 
term. She writes of her stay there: 
“Living in an English college dormitory 
and visiting their fine old buildings gave 
me a close contact with the people and 
their ideas. The Extension topic this 
year was Egypt, and the work was more 
inclusive than the topic suggests. I was 
in Holland for the Netherlands-Ameri- 
can Week, at which time American stu 
dents were entertained by the University 
of Leiden students. Lectures, sightsee- 
ing, and social festivities were planned 
for us. This is to be an annual affair, 
and well worth including in a European 
itinerary.” 

Henrietta Langner is head of the home 
economics department of the Hutchin- 
son Central High School, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Rosalind U. Norris is chief chemist 
for Richard Hellman, Inc., makers of 
Blue Ribbon mayonnaise. 

Mildred Sipp is in charge of the 
teacher training work in the home eco- 
department of the Buffalo 
State Normal School. She received her 
M.A. degree at Teachers College last 
June. 

Elizabeth Westgate is teaching cloth- 
ing at Pennsylvania State College. 
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|The list of Alumni Appointments printed in the December 
number will be completed in the February number.| 
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For the teacher who would train 


SUPERIOR STUDENTS 


THE HORN LEARN 


TO STUDY 


READERS 


concentrate on developing the power to use books. 
Every lesson gives specific training in accurate compre- 


hension and sound association. 


Hundreds of teachers 


have seized upon this unique reading-and-study scheme 
as the one way to insure the habit of effective study.— 
Book One, Book Two and the Horn-Shields Flash Cards 


now out. 


Other books will be published shortly. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston 


Chicago Atlanta 


Dallas 


New York 


Columbus San Francisco 











EUROPEAN TOURS 


JUNE TO SEPTEMBER 


European Summer School 
Tours combining travel and 
study. Scholarships offered in 
connection with these tours to 
teachers. 

University Summer Tours, 
parties of twelve persons, each 
party under a university leader. 
Student Tours for college men 
and women, ranging in price 
from $500 to $780. 

Resident Study and Travel 
Tours in connection with uni- 
versities in Paris, Rome, 
Athens, Madrid and Jerusalem. 
Write us your interest and we will 

send you our plans. 
BUREAU OF 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


5 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 











LARGEST TEACHER 
PLACEMENT WORK 
IN THE U. S. 


Under One Management—Direction 
of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 

American College Bureau, 1254 
Amsterdam Ave., New York; Chi- 
cago Temple, Chicago. Exclu- 
sively for college, including teach- 
ers college, and university work. 
Operates on a cost basis. 

Fisk Teachers Agency, 28 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago. 

National Teachers Agency, South- 
ern Bldg., Washington; Security 
Bldg., Evanston, Iil. 

Education Service, 1254 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York; 109 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago. Includes all kinds 
of administrative and departmental 
work, also such positions as busi- 
ness managers and purchasing 
agents for schools, registrars, sec- 
retaries, librarians, cafeteria direc- 
tors, and trained nurses. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


TEACHERS COLLEGE CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION 


Some Values Derived from Extensive Reading of General Science. 
Francis Day Curtis, PH.D. 142 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, $1.25. 
[No. 163] 

A Study of the Upper Limits of the Development of Intelligence. 
FLorRENCE M. TEAGARDEN, PH.D. 112 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, $1.25. 
[No. 156] 

A Tentative Inventory of the Habits of Children from Two to Four 
Years of Age. RutH Anprus, Po.D. 50 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, 
75 cents. [No. 160] 

The Physical Efficiency of Teachers. Grorce E. CarrorHers, Px.D. 
80 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, $1.25. [No. 155] 

Housing of High School Programs. Paut C. Packer, Pu.D. 51 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. Paper, $1.25. [No. 159] 

Costs of Compulsory Attendance Service in the State of New York. 
Wuittier Lorenz Hanson, Po.D. 122 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, 
$1.25. [No. 158] 

The Ventilation of School Buildings. Joun R. McLure, Pu.D. 
130 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, $1.25. [No. 157] 

Values of New Type Examinations in the High School. Sreriine G. 
BrInNKLeY, P#.D. 121 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, $1.25. [No. 161] 
Fiscal Support of State Teachers Colleges. Freperic R. HAmItton, 

Pu.D. 51 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, $1.25. [No. 165] 

Evaluation of English Literature in the High School. By CHar.es 
SuMNER Crow, PH.D. 177 pp. Cloth, $2.00. Paper, $1.60. [No. 
141] 

A Comparative Study of the Mental Capacity of Children of Foreign 
Parentage. By May Bere, Pu.D. 106 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, 
$1.25. [No. 146] 


STUDIES OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The Reform of Secondary Education in France. By I. L. Kanne, 
PH.D. 154 pp. Cloth, $1.50. [No. 2] 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Home Economics Education. Studies of Vocational and General 
Courses. Edited by Davin SNEDDEN. 224 pp. $2.00. 

The Decoration and Furnishing of Homes. Study Material in 
Loose Leaf Form. RutH Rospinson Trecenza. Chart and Manual. 
$2.50. 

Thorndike Drawing Scale. A Scale for General Merit of Children’s 
Drawings. By E. L. THornprxe. Pamphlet, 50 cents. 





PUBLISHED BY BuREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


For Schools and Colleges 
Every Day of the Year 


NATIONAL 
TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc., 
D. H. COOK, Gen. Mar. 


Home Offices 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Branches 
PitrsBurGH, Pa. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
NorTHAMPTON, Mass. 
AvuBURN, MAINE 


No charge to employers. 


No charge to candidates till placed. 


Positions waiting. _ 
Correspondence confidential. 








PREHISTORIC MAN 


Human Life in the Old and 
New Stone Ages 


By MARY E, BOYLE 
For Grammar-grade history readings 


This book will teach young read- 
ers that to appreciate the real 
meanings of the Scriptures they 
must lend an ear to the lessons ex- 
tracted from the earth—to the an- 
swers yielded by the contents of 
caves, glaciers, and river deposits; 
to the stories mutely told by raised 
and sunken beaches. Stones and 
bones will help them to interpret 
the traditions of Holy Writ. 


Just published Many illustrations 
Mailing price, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 BEACON STREET BOSTON 
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THE COLLEGE #UUK STORE, 1224 AMSTERDAM AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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The 
Furnishing and Decoration 
of Homes 


STUDY MATERIAL 
IN LOOSE LEAF FORM 


By 
Ruta Rosinson Trecenza 
COLLEGE GRADUATES A series of twenty-eight plates, 15”x18”. 
The first group consists of illustrations 
—TEACHERS f SPCONT. of art principles in architecture and in- 
RY AMD COLLEGE S0BTEOTS terior decoration, together with simple 
i L zs OUD) i ; 


. eh exercises in good spacing in room ar- 
—get a choice position thru us— rangement. The second group,—to be 
any part of the country. Not an used by the student to work out prob- 


4 - M h half lems in water color or crayon,—consist¢ 
ordinary agency. Miore than ha of scale drawings of plans and interioi 


of the State Universities have se- sections of seven types of houses, to- 
lected our candidates. College gether with sketches of furniture and 

d . d tosiwaley decorations at proper scale. he third 
graduates registere exclusively, group—eight plates of Historic Orna- 
except in vocational fields. Ex- ment—comprises over three hundred 
ecutives, report your vacancies. sketches illustrative of the great periods 


-— . . in art, showing their evolution and the 
Teachers, write for details. influence of national ideals. 


Ad i manuz -O1r i h 
SPECIALISTS’ PS a ptive manual accompanies the 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 15% Pears ngs Oe orders 
ODEON BUILDING 
BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Teachers College New York City 














Brief Guide to the 


PROJECT METHOD 


By James F. Hosic and Sara E. Chase 


A handbook that gives sample projects and practical hints and 
helps, as well as a discussion of the theory. It tells (1) how to 
get the project started, (2) what is the work of the teacher, 
(3) how to overcome difficulties, (4) how to measure success of 
the work. 

Twenty projects are described. They were carried out in a pubiic 
school and touch every subject of the curriculum in the ele- 
mentary grades. 

Anyone who wants to proceed with the project method can find 
out definitely from this book how to do it. 


Cloth. 253 pages. Price $2.00 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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Horace Mann New Second Reader 


The New Seconp Reaper, like its recently published prede- 
cessors, the New Primer and the New First Reaper, takes 
advantage of the cumulative effect of a series of related inci- 
dents and situations woven together into a complete story. 
Interesting, new, and of permanent value. [Illustrations all in 
color. Teacher's Edition now ready. 

The Horace MANN READERS are published for eight grades, 
with full equipment of Word and Phonogram Cards and 
Teacher’s Editions for the lower grades. 


The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


In which Miss Georgia Alexander of Indianapolis and Dr. John 
Dewey of Columbia University combine theory and practice in 
a “pupil’s arithmetic” which teaches the child to think. Prob- 
lems are numerous, reviews frequent, oral work constant. 
2, 3, and 6 book series. 


Woodburn & Moran’s Histories 
and Civics 


The admirable organization and the clear, dramatic style of the 
authors vivify history and civics and give them meaning and 
interest. Brimming over with the spirit of good citizenship. 


THE MAKERS OF AMERICA (5th yr.) 

INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN History (6th yr.) 
ELEMENTARY AMERICAN History (7th and 8th yrs.) 
THe AMERICAN ComMuNITY (8th yr. and Jr. H. S.) 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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Are Your Graduates Prepared 
To Live or to Merely Make 
A Living? 

Without an Appreciation of 


Art, Literature and Music, 
Leisure Hours are Seldom 


Turned to Profit. 


The Shortest Route to an 
Appreciation of Music is to 


Hear It Well-Played. 


The , 
DUO-ART 
Reproducing Piano © 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Educational Department 
AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK CITY 


The Duo-Art Serves the School 





























